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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1874. 


(3 About the first of October a 
new and powerful Novel by WILKIE 


Co..ins, splendidly illustrated, will be 


commenced in HArRPER’s WEEKLY, to 
be continued for about six months, en- | 


titled 
“THE LAW AND THE LADY.” 


Ce With this Number of HARPER'S WEEK- 


LY i nt out gratuilousiy an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


A PARIAH CLASS OF CITIZENS. 


NATOR BROWNLOW, of Tennessee, 
h has p hed a reply to the letter ad 
sen- 


' ’ 
‘ edi tol nm ae 1”? Weeks since DY eX 


Pit AN Suiru, of Connecticut, which 


we ¢ ssed at the time. Mr, SMITH op- | 

posed the ¢ il Rights Bill, as a measure 

of legislat gainst prejudice which was 

e to defeat the Republican party in the 

. States by uniting the white popu- 

on as ch against the colored: and Mr. 
BROWNLOW declares that the result in Ten- | 
ee has proved his correspondent a proph 

et, ul tl if the Civil Rights Bill is urged 

by the party, Republican ascendency in ev- 
‘ Sonthern and border State is doomed. 
Simultaneously with the publication of Sen- | 

BROWNLOW’S letter we have the report 

of an interview with Governor Brown, of 

lennessee, who attributes the present mur- 

derous warfare upon the colored population 

the Southern States to the agitation of 
Civil Rights Bill. In the same papers 

ve find the « ls of the massacre of 

{ red men at Trenton, in Tennessee, and 


remarks of JEFFERSON DAVIs upon the 


occasion. In the course of his speech Da- 
s that “the Southern men,” by which 

! Ul uns the late slave-holde rs, are “the 
‘ friends they [the colored race] have 
vy in any part of the world,” and that 

{ will always require the white man to 


ide for them and protect them as much 


ev ever did 
hese are but illustrations of the fact that 
su hip in this country has still to 
deal v t old difficulty, and it will still 
‘ ith it through the old parties. Sena- 
BROWNLOW’S complaint is that “ certain 


Republic ‘ ther ignorant or indif- 
t as to consequences, propose as a party 


which the 


ulers, ¢ 


whol 





white people 


of ~ regard with abhorrence as an ef. 
fort todegrade them.” This tone of injury is | 
| vhich “ the South” has always | 
pted When the slave power absolutely 

( tr ed the government, and its plot for 
the sition of Texas was in the very act 

of ce ition, Mr. Ruett, of South Caro 
proposition that the nev 

tor ‘ d be divided between free- 
‘ ery, said that “‘the South’ has 

| ronged, insnited, and be 
‘ ind that “the North” was trying 
stig hatred, insurrection, and vio- | 
‘ Ye what “the North” demanded 
was the plainest justice. And what does 
the po hat Senator BROWNLOW opposes | 
Fi template? Nothing whatever but the 
‘ ility before the law of all citizens of the | 
I ted States—nothing but the fundament- | 
rinciple of the Republican party. The 

hs itor says that “ both races are now pe! 
f equal in the enjoyment of free-school 
l eges in Tennesse If they are so 
gy more can be asked; and if th ire 

the Civil Rights Bill can certainly pro 

‘ ( » trou! so far as the ols are 
concerned, for its object is simply to secure 

that equality. Butif there b perfect equal 
the schools. what is the reason t t 

ropos m to secure it will “doom” the 

| } nm part mat ike ts very naine 
‘ is, which the Senator declares will be 

result ? 
| question seé¢ 0 e ¢ ré to 
exp é 
r < 
d ‘ 
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the races in the enjoyment of the public 
schools; it only affects them in their social 
aspects by providing that they shall be ed 
But what has 
This 
is the very objection urged against the Civil 
Rights Bill. The Alabama 
Democratic conventions denounce it as at- 
Mr. SMITH im- 
letter. Does 
Senator BROWNLOW justify social coercion 
that the 


people of a State which does not recoil from 


ucated in separate schools.” 
the law to do with “social aspects ?” 


and Indiana 


tempting social coercion, 
plies the same thing in his 
does he not see 


either way, and 


social legislation can not complain upon 
that ground of the action of Congress? 


But is it true that equality of citizenship is 
not affected by a law which requires chil- 
dren of a particular color to be educated in 
Nt parate schools ? If the prin iple is sound 
is ho less sO else- 
lawful 
there 


in the school system, it 
If, therefore, 


distinctions of 


there may be 
the 
be the same in conveyances, 
and in all 
public amusement, in cemeteries, and in the 


where . 
color in schools, 
may in hotels, 


in theatres, licensed places ot 


enjoyment of all public institutions and 
conveniences established by law and sup 
ported by general taxation. Is this equal 


ity of citizenship? Is this justice between 
equal American citizens? To ask the ques 
tion is to answer it. Mr. BROWNLOW ys 
that equality is re spected and secured be 


forbidden to attend a 
colored school as much as the colored child 
And would he infer from 
municipal forbid- 
ding association between the lepers and the 
that healthful ? 
rhe question is, why is the distinction in 
one point made between the two classes of 
citizens, and is it not in itself the indication 
of a spirit which menaces that equality al- 
together ? 

The intention of the amended Constitu- 
tion is evident and undeniable. It is to re- 
move all distinction among citizens before 


cause a white child is 
a white school. 
an Oriental regulation 


sound both were equally 


the law arising from race, color, or prey ious 
It is equally unde- 
niable that the State law requiring educa- 
tion in separate schools recognizes and es 
tablishes a distinction based upon those very 
grounds, and that it is therefore a denial of 
the equality contemplated by the Constitu- 
Senator BRowNLOW admits this by 
He says, “It is true the law 
makes no distinction on account of color in 
Massachusetts or Pennsylvania, but there is 
not color enough there to base a distinction 
The implication is that in States 
where there is color enough the law does 
make a distinction which is distinetly for- 
hidden by the Constitution. “ But the ed- 
itor of Harper's Weekly,” continues the Sen- 
ator, “says that such restrictions as attach 


condition of servitude, 


tion. 
implication. 


upon.” 


to our school law are the result of prejudice. 
If this be true, it has the merit of bearing 
equally in its restrictions upon all classes 
and both races.” But if, as the Senator has 
told us, the schools are exactly the same in 
point of the education afforded, why are not 
all the children taught together? Is it not 
for the reason that he and Governor Brown 
and Mr. SmirH and others have already men- 
tioned, that the whites will shut up all the 
schools, and take all the consequences, rath- 
er than submit to have their children taught 
with the colored children ? 

This is what the Senator vehemently as- 
Can he then deny the truth of our 
remark that the distinction is due to a prej- 
udice? And does he think that equality 


of « itizenship is maintained when a stigma 


serts. 


arising from prejudice is cast upon a certain 

? No, he does not think so, as 
he shows by saying, after all his insistence 
upon the equality of the law, “It is the 
part 


class by law 


of wise statesmanship to respect the 
prejudices of the people to a certain extent, 
Mi 


ind it i entire ly evident that thi prejudice must 


ere pected in Tennessee, or the Sree schools dé 
Here he concedes all that 
said upon prejudice as the ground of the 


law 3 


alroye i.” we have 
and the only question between us is 
to what extent and in what way statesman- 
ship should respect prejudice. 

is that 
must be 


One evident rule 
tional right 


yield any of them to prejudice is merely to 


every constitu- 


prote cte d, because to 


embolden the prejudice to demand more, 
Another rule is that the ymirees and char 
acter of the prejudice must be carefu con 


sidered, that the logical consequences of 
yielding to it may be perceived. 

Now if the mere suspicion of a reaction 
against the Republican party in the North- 
ern States has produced such outrages 


against the colored population as we have 


recent] seen in the Southern States, \ it 
ought to be expected if the Republicar pa 
ty itself should openly respect the prejuc 
trom hich the outrages pring? If equ | 
rights i the schools ma be denied, .a 
e have said, they may be denied every 
here, and the pec al reason that the are 
demanded in the schools the co l n 
that if not granted there they will be denied 
here. Nor is tl appreher m un- 
founded. The Ley ality is enforced in all 


| 


public institutions and conveniences. 
can not 
the steamer, nor an 


The 
saloon 
educated 
mulatto woman sit in the 
ladies’ car upon the railroad, and at hotels 
there is often a separate table. And Sena- 
tor BROWNLOW’s “equality” in the separa- 
tion is not maintained; for the quality of 
Why 
should it be different in the separate schools ? 
The equality is not demanded because of 


colored citizen occupy a 


cabin upon 


and well-bred 


the accommodation is always inferior. 


any spirit of social aggression upon the part 
of the colored citizens, which, indeed, they 
The Alabama Republican 
and truly, as experience 
neither desire nor seek the in- 
vasion of the rights of the white people by 


have not shown. 
Convention 


Says 


proves “We 


the colored; we only ask equal advantages 
in matters of public and common right ;” and 
The Republican party does not de- 
sire OT Se¢ k mixed schools or mixed accom- 


again, * 


modations for the colored people, but they 
ask that all of these advantages shall be 
equ Rag 

rhe questions which the Southern situa- 
tion present to a statesman are whether he 


will recognize 


a pariah class among Amer- 


ican citizens, and whether such a recogni- 


tion would not necessarily increase the dif- 
ficulties of the position. Mr. BRowNLOWw 

iys that a proposition was gravely made 
by “the representative Re publicans of the 


white race” in Congress last winter to their 
colored colleagues that the y should agree to 
a separate school system. It was a propo- 
sition to recognize the prejudice that made 
their race pariahs, and “ it did not receive re- 
spectful consideration,” says Senator BROWwN- 
LOW, bitterly. He adds, “It was scornfully 
rejected by the boot-blacks, barbers, pastry- 
cooks, bar-tenders, and thieves in Congress 
from the Cotton States.” These words show 
the contemptuous prejudice which states- 
When this 
is the spirit of a Republican Senator from 


manship is asked to “respect.” 


Tennessee, the result of the late election in 
But when 
he asks us to make it the spirit of the party, 
as the proof of a true statesmanship, we are 
painfully reminded of the days when we 
were told that true statesmanship required 
us to concede that the precedent of ONEsI- 
MUS settled the Christianity and wisdom of 
the Fugitive Slave Law. Mr. BRowNLow, 
in common with the dominant Southern sen- 
timent, would recognize an inferior class of 
citizens under the Constitution — political 
lepers, pariahs. We certainly do not deny 
the deplorable difficulties of the Southern 
situation, nor are we dealing with the char- 
acter and capacity of the colored race. We 
do not need to be taught the evils of an ig- 
norant suffrage, nor to learn detestation of 
the scoundrels who corrupt and mislead it. 
Nor are we insisting upon what are called 
But in the cir- 
cumstances of the Southern States, and in 
the presence of that prejudice for which Sen- 
ator BROWNLOW pleads, and of the force of 
which he is so conspicuous an example, we 
are very sure that the equality constitution- 
ally guaranteed to the colored citizens can 
not be maintained if the sentiment which 
has freed them consents that they shall be 
made pariahs. If the reasons for which we 
are asked to assent to a distinction of races 
before the law are valid, they should cause 
us to acknowledge the fundamental error of 
reconstruction, and to acquiesce in the res- 
toration of a party which would need but 
a hint from public opinion to reverse the 
whole Republican policy. 


that State is intelligible enough. 


“mixed” associations per se. 


THE SLANDER UPON GOVERNOR 
DIX. 

Tue attack upon Governor Drx for al- 
leged extortion and collusion with fraud in 
his relations to the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company has totally failed. An article in 
the Times, evidently written with the most 
authentic knowledge, disposes of it so con- 
clusively that the only reply attempted is 
a repetition of the charges. The Governor 
was accused of refusing to appear before the 
Congressional committee of investigation. 
But his own letters and dispatches show 
that he requested an opportunity to give 
his evidence, if the desired it. 
He was further accused of blackmailing the 
the This 
charge is founded upon testimony of OAKES 
AMEs, W that Dix 
letter demanding a sum of money “ for 
what.” The 
never wrote such a 
that he had 
General Stocum, a Democrat, was pressing 
Mr. Horace F. CLark, the 


road, for the purpose of 


committee 


company to amount of 850.000, 


ho said General wrote a 
I do 
fact is that the Gen- 
letter. Mr. AMES 


and when 


not know 
eral 
did not say seen It; 
president of the 
iscertaining wheth 
er a large sum of money was not paid to 
France for 
bonds of 


General Dix while minister in 
in attempted negotiation of the 


Mr. CLARK, in reply 


1 Comp toa ques- 
on of Mr. Georce Hoar, said, “I have ne 
personal knowledge on the subject ; and the 


first time that the m 


LO iby 


itter was ever called 


attention was during the polit cal 
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campaign just passed,” when General Drx 
was candidate for Governor. The truth 
that $50,000 were awarded by Mr. Crs; 
who had been treasurer of the comp 
during General Drx’s presidency, and 
friends of the general, as a just settlement 
with him for the value of his stock and th, 
arrears of his salary. 

The charge in regard to the Hoxie eo) 
tract is that General Drx was responsiblk 
for a virtual fraud of five millions of dollars 
His responsibility was the same as that of 
the special committee of the directors: and 
the government directors, five in number. 
considered that the terms of the contract 
were justified by the peculiar exigenci f 
the company, which are stated by the Tiny 
Mr. Dery, the engineer in charge, who wrote 
a letter of resignation to General Dix Ix 
cause of his unwillingness to approve the 


contract upon the ground of its extrava 
gance, had had difficulties with the direct 
and did not 
the Hoxie contract until he 


of resignation. 


Ors, mention his objection to 
his let 
find in 

report of the testimony that Mr. Dry, | 
ing made an estimate of cost upon a cert 
part of the road amountin 
mile, 


wrote 


Moreover, we 


g¢ to $30,000 a 
which he calls a correct estimate 
erward, in obedience to an agent of 

company, who “came on from New Yor 


with orders to make a large estimate,” n 





another amounting to $50,000! 


not seem to be an engineer likely to be tr 


bled by extravagances in management. | 
is not that Dix det 
any advantage whatever from the 
and the attempt to stain his name by 
ciation with it fails utterly. 

It would, indeed, b« 
80 INany, 80 
long-continued public 
and military, dishonesty 
first time be truthfully 
ernor Dix. The effort to discredit him shows 
only the desperation of the Democratic par 
ty, while the total failure brings into st 
stronger relief the ability and integrity of 
a patriot and statesman. 


asserted General 


contrac 


remarkable if, after 
various, so admirable, ar 
services, both « 
could now for 


alleged against Go 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S ADDRESS. 
Tue late address of Professor TYNDALI 
as president of the British Association has 
attracted universal attention, which it 
deserves by the brilliancy and fullness of 
survey of the present condition of science, 
and by its manly tone of self-respect and of 
entire reverence for the truth. British 
ence counts many names in its | 
tory, but it had never a contemporary gi 
of men of greater ability and of a truer 
entific spirit than half a dozen whose nai 
are familiar to all thinking men to-day, a 
among whom TYNDALL, although not 
chief, is justly eminent. They do not ay 
ogize nor deprecate ; ] 


noble 


and if all whe foll 
them with intelligent sympathy should hee 
JOHN MORLEY’S teaching in his ¢ omprom 
we should all probably be astonished by t] 
vast number of those who are unwilling to 
say what they think. In his late addr 
Professor TYNDALL speaks plainly, but 
the most excellent spirit, and with lofty e1 
thusiasm. There is nothing defiant, or ti 
culent, or arrogant in his tone, which every 
polemic might wisely adopt, and what 
says can be successfully controverted o 
by those whose knowledge is greater or who 
can reason more soundly. It is useless to hur! 
authority, tradition, and general opinion 
a man who is sincerely seeking the trut! 
The history of the Christian martyrs ar 
of all earnest seekers shows that the st 
and the rack could not prevent the |! 
mind from tending and struggling toward 
truth, like a flower toward the light; and 
what fire and water could not accomplish, 
foul and furious epithets can hardly achi« 
Professor TYNDALL’s address has beet 
cepted as the gospel of what is called mat« 
attach an offer 
He is declared to have 
denied God, and to have proclaimed t 


rialism by those who 


sense to the word. 


dead matter can of itself generate life. B 
no such general and loose statements ar 
just either to those who make them or to 
TYNDALL himself. He does not t] 
existence of God, as a careful reading of t 


den. 


address will show. He is discussing the 

origin of life, and we must remember that 

in that discussion if at the end of any p: 

ess of analysis, any series of development or 

ages of evolution, an unknown impetus or 

mysterious originating power is conced 
led pes 


1 of God be 


that power may be what is « 
and conscious, and thus the ice 


fully developed. Now w hat Professor Ty 
DALL says is thi ‘I prolong the v 
backward across the boundary of the « pe 


+} 


mental evidence, and discern in that matt 


which we in our ignorance, and not 

standing our professed reverence for its Cre 
ator, have hitherto covered with opprobr* 
um, the promise and potency of every form 
und quality of life.” He 
that th 


clifter t from what | ! irers suppose, aud 


immediately adds, 


however, ‘materialism n 











a © ab tat ot 
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ess of evolu t festation of 

wer absol I to the ir 

of man. As f our ¢ s in the 
‘ of Jon can man by I r tind that 
1 er out.” 

Thus I'YNDALL Says, in bstance that 

( $3 an Imscrut m powe! \ h acts 


t rh evolution in developing life and 
t spectacle of nature, and he quotes to 
j trate his meaning the words in which 
Jos describes God, Certainly that state- 
: t is not inconsistent with the idea of 


TYNDALL also quotes DARWIN him- 
self, the most famous € xpounde r of evolu- 
as pushing his analysis of the origina- 

tion of life to “one primordial form ;” but 
he does not say how this form was intro- 
duced. 
faction the words of a 
io declares that it 


Deity 


DARWIN, indeed, cites with satis- 
celebrated d 
is as noble aA COnCEeTKH 


1 of the that h 





truth is that TYNDALL leaves the origin 
of li in open question. ‘To say that t 
is called matter has “the promise and po- 
{ of life” is not to say that the promise 

potency are self-derived, and therefore 

not to say that matter originates life. 
And it is in this carefully guarded state- 
I t of TYNDALL that we presume his fel- 
low-evolutionists, like St. GEoRGE MIVART, 
VW » is a Roman Catholic, and others who 
are other Chi in sects, will unite, hold- 
ing that it does not deny or disprove God. 


We do not suppose, of course, that Pro- 
{ r TYNDALL in ¢ his words was 
r to he did not 


s only care as a scientific 


oosing 


say what 





| vasto te pi sely what he did think, 
{ to! t 1 seren y the claim of any 
‘ r man or body of men under any pre- 
1 hate r to] t or direct his free- 
‘ 1 of ht. He believes, with every 
man of a ti tific or truth-loving 
his friend Professor HUXLEY said 
“ oO ‘ t t “the only question for 
! t , ‘Is this true or is it false ?’ 
« I est 1 can possibly bet en into 
‘ eration til that one is settled.” It 
ith of thir , and not ar precon- 

‘ excl ly t litional ry of th 


LEY, or DARWIN, or BAST! or Si CER, or 
MIVART, or any man of ence, 01 ctor of 


t 1eolos Vy, or metaphysi il speculator mis- 
erroneousiv 
hateful spirit, let him be 


dl. 


states iacts, or reasons 
, 


them, 


or shows a 


nad discredits 


of this kind he s se. I 
' t } by the 

rm you, 

t to give a 


nore, if he 


per- 


» hime res - ty of attaching praise 





LOUISIANA. 


it tray of troops to Lonisiana 
ct of 1°71 provides 


I binati ns or cole 


“ais he aeenu hneces- 
ypress the lawlessness. This pro- 
rs a@ Conspiracy 
I of the State 


is of 
ded to kee p 


as well 


riotous 
Inter 


s doubtless 


ie entrance of the 
scTe- 


Presi- 


! nal power. It is an ense d 


1 which is thus trusted to the 





ires that he can not. When, | 
however, serious trouble in a State b . 
ind becomes thre its ng, and if AOL rs 
proba ble that the national force will be re- 
quired, it is the part of wisdom to be r 
The President is not bound to hold his force 
in such posit ons and at such distances t t 
here must be grievous delays before he can 


He is to ust l 


s common- 





threate ning combin 


are 
He 


troubles, 


tions in the 
He knows the condition of ft 
i hg which may easily lead to tumnu 
yond the power of an executive in the posi- 
tion of Governor KELLOGG to control; and 
he therefore directs the Secretary of War, in 
consultation with the Attorne 
= to 
Attorn 


Stat marshals and at- 


» order troops as be available 
of necessity.” The 
forms the United 
torneys in Louisiana and els« ere t t i- 
lawful combinations menace the civil: ts 
of citizens of the United States within thei: 
jurisdiction, and instructs them to pr 
the ing them that ti 
will be stationed to aid them in case of 
He 
troops are for the protec tion of all peace able 
lawfal pr s, and for 


Thus there will be a na- 





offends rs, appris 


cessity. also warns the officers that t 
citizens, to enforce 
no other purpose, 

tional and a State prosecution of offenders 
in Louisiana—a situation which, 
to be de] 


State is equal to the @e1 


under thy 
circumstances, 18 
again, if the 
gency, the national power is superfl 
and if t 
ernor should 
The 


protest 


ne State 1s unequal to if, the Gov- 


call upon the President. 
Democratic Committ of L 
furiously against the Governor 
his “ usurpation,” and against the “ jud l 
in for them. They de- 
it it is intended merely as a polit l 
and party measure to sustain and pe1 


Pp rsecution” store 


clare th: 


i 
ate “an odious usurpation gnawing at th 
vitals of the State,” and accuse Gove t 
KELLOGG of instigating the troubles in 


excuse for national intervention, The com- 
mittee would have aroused more sympathy 
had they denounced instead of ¢ Kté iat C 
such a slanghter as that of Coushatta, and 


had they declared the inflexible purpose of 





their party to sustain the State authorit 
| in restoring order, ( iinly the manifesto 
not that of those who could be wisely in- 
trusted with the control of the Stat I 


miserable situation of Louisiana is « 
enough; and while the President ha 


| point exceeded his powers, we Wisi 





making every preparation for necessary i 
| terference, he had 
| authorities the responsibility of restoring 


order, 





thrown upon the State 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS FROM EUROPE. 
No. XXVIII. 

it Paris is thought 
s of Frencl 


ols may starve—the pea 


AN opera hot 
necessary circumstance 
The common sch 
| of Brittany languish in a deep ignorance whi 
has left them little more intelligewce than tl 
brutes they drive—the taxes have grown so heavy 
as to check production—the government finds it- 
self with a considerable deficiency in its revenue, 


yet money has be 





en found in all its distresses to 
lavish on the marbles, the statues, and the gild- 
ing of that stly and useless Odeum 1 wa 
| one of the latest follies of the imperial 1 A 
million of dollars was recently raised | ] 
to complete or carry on the ma ent | 
ing. How many more mill 3 it | cost 
must cost no one cares to kn | 
France, it seems, is pledged to finish 1 J 
ian opera-house, and the useless ba F 4 
daily under a tax upon all the peopl It is one 
| of the lingering superstitions of French p 
that the whole country is concerned to adorn and 
beautify Pari 1 to lay out f incaut s and 
wealthy strangers such temptations no 1 
human discretion can resist ; to mak ( l 
| the Cire f the 1 ns, the unive | l 
| itre, the re tual 
Ihe opera-hou ith its 7 f t 
tric, | i iar, 4 | { 1 a i 
| looks u 1 one { the ftuire { bo 
Qmne ce i ] from ty V 
that tl trange and whose 
ex te r has but one tolera and at 
first almost re r t most 
tl most pler 1 oft! Ki thea : I 
is ¢ upon a close ¢ IY that ] 
| d tions ay Its f t udor 
8¢ Ire SO ¢ is to " 
| mn { n Bu 
bart ‘ sto} wn 
even of | Isla s 
! no } el () 
é f Ps 
m i (y i 
t ul } f M 
ind t tt i 
] 1 1 tl 
{ | | 1 ti 
} 








W 


sees, as We all see, that there are serious sma t 
el- pat ‘ 
e- M. 


rier 
1A 
i 
, M 
a 
fi 
ine 
Hl 
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THE COMMANDMENTS IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


“We've pretty well smashed that; but I suppose, Massa Mosks, you can get another one 
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SKETCHES IN UTAH—MORMONS AT THE COMMUNION TABLI 
IZ ETOW RE , ¥8 ing, and haggled over the question whether all and the Lord will bring out more means to you heaven From th 
SKETCHES IN UTAH. their earthly goods or only half belonged to in the end than if you let it out at twenty-five | it may be inferred 
Tue subjects of Bercuam Youne are show- | the Church. ‘The Prophet was particularly se per cent.” Waxing wroth over some expression Utah are ready 

ing signs of insubordination. Contact with the | vere upon them on this account. He told them of dissent, he emphatically warned the people of ELaza ho i it 
Gentiles, who, greatly to the Prophet's disgust, that all they had belonged to the Church No Lehi that all who objected to this doctrine would ble with her suit for 
swarm throughout the sacred territory, has a dis half-way measures would be tolerated Even go to eternal perdition ut while the spit 
turbing influence on the minds of the saints from a worldly point of view, he insisted, this From the property question Brignam Youno | considerable headw 
They begin to question some of the Prophet's | course would be the wisest to pursue ‘The turned to that of celestial marriages, and gave | of the peopl 
nost important prerogatives. He recently had | way to get rich,” he said, ‘is to give all to the the women of Lehi a very plain talk concerning | the Church, and 2 
occasion to speak very sharply to the saints at | Lord. Find out what the Lord wants you to do their duty in the matter The greater part of | relig Our fi 
Lehi City because they expressed doubts as to | with your property If the Lord's will is that what he said is too coarse fo 1otation, but tl in the Mor I 
his right to control their property. They did | your property be put into a factory where noth- ist of his discourse was to the effect tl mi A num f 
not even pay tithing without urging and goad ing will be got out of it for ten years, put it in, who rebel against the doctrine will never get t abv ! vl 
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sometimes witnessed on these occasions, 
me persons take, grotesque positions at the ta 
rs throw up their arms, and by various 

ires and bodily contortions endeavor to man 
devotion. Our second illustration 
view of Briguam Youna's pew for his 

es in the Tabernacle during service. A 
number of female occupants will 

vhy the Prophet insists upon the duty of 


en in wives, 
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THE FROZEN DEEP. 
A Short Story. 
By WILKIE COLLINS 


THIRD SCENE.—THE ICEBERG. 


CHAPTER XII. 
! alone on the Frozen Deep! 

‘The Arctic sun is rising dimly in the dreary 
ky. The beams of the cold northern moon, 
with the dawning light, clothe 
the snowy plains in hue An ice- 
field on the far horizon is moving slowly south 
ward in the spectral light. Nearer, a stream of 
its siow black waves past the 


strangely 
| 


mingling 


; of livid gray. 


‘ n water rolls 


edges of theice. Nearer still, following the drift, 
its crags and pinnacles to the 
} , glittering in the moonbeams; there, 

| i and ghost-like in the ashy light, 
l ou the lor g sweep ¢ f the lower slope 


what bjects rise and break the 


monotony of the scene? In this awful 

tude can signs appear which tell of human 

] Yes! Lhe black outline of a boat just 
itself, hauled up on the berg. In an ice 


n behind the boat the last red embers of a 


re flicker from time to time over the fig 





1 f two men, One is seated, resting his 
! t the side of the cavern. The other 
lies } trate, with his head on his comrade’s 
} | | of t men is awake, and 
The second reclines, with his still 
rned up to the sk leeping or dead. 

LD) ind da ince, these two have fallen be 

| i march of the expedition of relief. 
1) ! sil , these two have been given 
i by the eary and failing companions as 
‘ d Llost. He who sits thinking is Rich- 
Wardour. He who lies sleeping or dead is 

| Aldersley 

Tie iceberg drifts slow] over the black wa- 
te igh the ashy lig! Minute by minute 
the dying fire sinks. Minute by minute the 
hly cold creeps nearer and nearer to the lost 


himself from his 


t its, looks at the still white face beneath 
} ind places his hand on Frank’s heart. It 
beats feebly. Give him his share of the food 

1 fuel still stored in the boat, and Frank may 
hroug! t Leave him neglected where he 

lies, and his death is a question of hours—per 


| who knows ? 
Richard Wardour lifts the sleeper’s head and 
rests it against the cavern side. ile goes to the 
it, and returns with a billet of wood. He 


ops to place the wood on the fire—and stops. 
Frank is dreaming, and murmuring in his dream. 


A man's name passes his lips, Frank is in 


Ie | again—at the ball—whispering to Clara 
confession of his love. 
() R ird Wardour’s face there passes the 


of a deadly thought. He rises from the 
1 he takes the wood back to the boat. His 
i rengtn 1 
They are drifting nearer and nearer to the open 
, He can launch the boat without help : he 
can take the food a fuel with him. The 
er on the iceberg is the man who has robbed 

1 of Clara—who has wrecked the hope and 


happiness of his life. Leave the man in his 


shaken, but it still holds out, 


nd the 


L let him dic 


. e tempter whispers. Richard Wardour 
t th on the boat. It moves: he 
t it under control. He stops and looks 
Beyond him is the open sea, Beneath 
him is# Vat ho has robbed him of Clara. 
] f the deadly thought grows and 
ice. He waits with his hands 

t—waits and thinks. 
g¢ drifts slowly—over the black wa- 
much t ishy light Minute by minute 
fire sinks. Minute by minute the 
cold creeps nearer to the sleeping man. 
And still Richard Wardour waits—waits and 


THE GARDEN, 


XIII. 
The air of the April 


es of the sleeping flowers, 


CHAPTER 

Tue spring has « 

lifts the le 

i s moon 1s q een in the cloudiess and starless 
The st 

land and over sea. 


} 
2 fthe 
iness orth 


midnight hour is abroad, 








In a villa on the westward shore of the Isle 
Wight lass doors lead from the 
om to the garden are yet open. The 


et burns on the table. A lady sits 
l From time 


, reading. 
s out into the garden, and sees the white- 





to time ohe 














ire a young girl pacing slowly to and 
» solt brightness of the moonlight on the 
Sorrow and suspense have set their mark 
Not 1 ly, but friends who 
m | v that she looks 
| l ciful judgment 

it jual tr t that! r ¢ 

e and grandeur of mo 

‘ cha ’ 





| 
| 
| 
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Strange scenes | The truth lies, as usual, between the two ex- 


tremes. In spite of sorrow and suffering, Mrs. 
Crayford is the beautiful Mrs, ¢ ray ford still. 
lhe delicious silence of the hour is softly dis- 
turbed by the voice of the younger lady in the 
arden. 
**Go to the piano, Lucy. It is a night for 
i Play something that is worthy of the 





yford looks round at the clock on the 
mantel-piece. 

** My dear Clara, it is past twelve! Remem- 
ber what the doctor told you. You ought to 
have been in bed an hour ago.” 

‘* Half an hour, Lucy—give me half an hour 
more! Look atthe moonlight on the sea, Is it 
possible to go to bed on such a night as this? 
Play something, Lucy—something spiritual and 
divine.” 

Karnestly pleading with her friend, Clara ad- 
vances toward the window. She too has suffer- 
ed under the wasting influences of suspense. 
Her face has lost its youthful freshness ; no deli- 
cate flush of color rises on it when she speaks. 
The soft gray eyes which won Frank’s heart in 
the by-gone time are sadly altered now. In re- 
pose, they have a dimmed and weavied look, In 
action, they are wild and restless, like eyes suc 
denly wakened from startling dreams, Robed 
in white, her soft brown hair hanging loosely 
over her shoulders, there is something weird and 
ghost-like in the girl as she moves nearer and 
nearer to the window in the full light of the 
mcon—pleading for music that shall be worthy 
of the mystery and the beauty of the night. 

** Will you come in here, if I play to you?” 
Mrs. Crayford asks. ‘‘It is a risk, my love, to 
be out so long in the night air.” 

*“*No,no! I like it. Play—while I am out 
here, looking at the sea, It quiets me; it com- 
forts me; it does me good.” 

She glides back, ghost-like, over the lawn. 
Mrs. Crayford rises, and puts down the volume 
that she has been reading. It is a record of ex- 
plorations in the Arctic seas, The time has gone 
by when the two lonely women could take an in 


terest in subjects not connected with their own 
anxieties. Now, when hope is fast failing them 

t news of the Wanderer and 
the Sea-Mew is news that is more than two years 
old—they can read of nothing, they can think of 
nothing, but dangers and disc overies, losses and 


now, when their la 


rescues, in the terrible Polar seas. 

Unwillingly Mrs. Crayford puts her book aside 
Mozart's ** Air in A, with 
Variations,” lies open on the instrument. One 
after another, she plays the lovely melodies, so 


and opens the piano. 


simply, so purely beautiful, of that unpretending 
At the close of the ninth 
Variation (Clara’s favorite) she pauses, and turns 
toward the garden. 
** Shall I stop there ?”’ she asks. 

Has Clara wandered 
away out of hearing of the music that she loves 
—the music that harmonizes so subtly with the 
tender beauty of the night? Mrs, Crayford rises 
and advances to the window. 


and unrivaled work. 


There is no answer, 


No! there is the white figure standing alone 
on the slope of the lawn—the head turned away 
from the house, the face looking out over the 
calm sea, whose gently rippling waters end in the 
dim line on the horizon which is the line of the 
Hampshire coast. 

Mrs. Crayford advances as far as the path be- 
fore the window, and calls to her, 

** Clara!” 

Again there is no answer. The white figure 
still stands immovably in its place. 

With signs of distress in her face, but with no 
appearance of alarm, Mrs. Crayford returns to 
the room. Her own sad experience tells her 
what has happened. She summons the servants, 
and directs them to wait in the drawing-room 
until she calls to them. This done, she returns 
to the garden, and approaches the mysterious 
figure on the lawn, 

Dead to the outer world, as if she lay already 
in her grave—insensible to touch, insensible to 
sound, motionless as stone, cold as stone—Clara 
stands on the moon-lit lawn, facing the seaward 
view. Mrs. Crayford waits at her side, patiently 
watching for the change which she knows is to 
come. ‘*Catalepsy,” as some call it—*‘hyste- 
ria,” as others say: this alone is certain, the 
same interval always passes; the same change 
always appears. 

It comes now. Not a change in her eyes; 
they still remain wide open; fixed and glassy. 
‘The first movement is a movement of her hands. 
They rise slowly from her side, and waver in the 
air like the hands of a person groping in the 
dark. Another interval, and the 
spreads to her lips : 


movement 
they part and tremble. <A 
few minutes more, and words begin to drop, one 
by one, from those parted lips—words spoken in 
a lost, vacant tone, as if she is talking in her sleep. 

Mrs. Crayford looks back at the house. Sad 
experience makes her suspicious of the servants’ 
curiosity. Sad experience has long since warned 
her that the servants are not to be trusted within 
hearing of the wild words which Clara speaks in 
the trance. Has any one of them ventured into 
the garden? “No, ‘They are out of hearing at 
the window, waiting for the signal which tells 
them that their help is needed. 

Turning toward Clara once more, Mrs. Cray- 
ford hears the vacanuy uttered words, falling 
faster and faster from her lips. 

**Frank! Frank! Frank! Don’t drop be- 
hind—don't trust Richard Wardour. While you 
can stand, keep with other men, Frank!” ~ 

(The farewell warning of Crayford in the soli- 
tudes of the Frozen Deep, repeated by Clara in 

he garden of her English home! 

A moment of silence follows; and, 
ment, the vision has changed. 


the iceberg now: 


in that mo- 
She sees him on 
at the mercy of the bitterest 
enemy he has on earth. She sees him drifting 
—over the black water; through the ashy light, 


WEEKLY. 


| ** Wake, Frank! wake and defend yourself! 
Richard Wardour knows that I love you—Rich- 
ard Wardour’s vengeance will take your life! 
Wake, Frank—wake! You are drifting to your 
death!” A low groan of horror bursts from her, 
sinister and terrible to hear. ‘‘ Drifting! drift- 
ing!” she whispers to herself—*‘ drifting to his 
death !” 

Her glassy eyes suddenly soften—then close. 
A long shudder runs through her. A faint flush 
shows itself on the deadly pallor of her face, and 
Her limbs fail her. She sinks into 
| Mrs. Crayford’s arms. 

The servants, answering the call for help, car- 
ry her into the house. ‘They lay her insensible 
After half an hour or more, her 
eyes open again—this time, with the light of life 
| in them—open, and rest languidly on her friend 
| sitting by the bedside. 
**T have had a dreadful dream,” she murmurs, 
faintly. ‘‘Am Till, Lucy? I feel so weak.” 
Even as she says the words, sleep, gentle, nat- 
| ural sleep, takes her suddenly, as it takes voung 
children weary with their play. Though it is all 
| over now, though no further watching is required, 
Mrs. Crayford still keeps her place by the bed- 
side, too anxious and too wakeful to retire to 
her own room. 

On other occasions she is accustomed to dis- 
miss from her mind the words which drop from 
Clara in the trance. This time the effort to 
dismiss them is beyond her power. The words 
haunt her. Vainly she recalls to memory all 
that the doctors have said to her in speaking 
of Clara in the state of trance. ‘*‘ What she 
vaguely dreads for the lost man whom she loves 
is mingled in her mind with what she is con- 
stantly reading, of trials, dangers, and escapes 
in the Arctic seas. ‘The most startling things 
that she may say or do are all attributable to this 
cause, and may all be explained in this way.” 
So the doctors have spoken; and, thus far, Mrs. 
Crayford has shared their view. It is only to- 
night that the girl’s words ring in her ear with 
a strange prophetic sound in them. It is only 
to-night that she asks herself: ‘** Is Clara pres- 
| ent, in the spirit, with our loved and lost ones in 
the lonely North? Can mortal vision see the 
| dead and living in the solitudes of the Frozen 


Deep ?” 


fades again. 


on her bed. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Tue night had passed. 

Far and near, the garden view looked its gay- 
est and brightest in the light of the noonday sun. 
The cheering sounds which tell of life and ac- 
tion were audible all round the villa. From the 
garden of the nearest house rose the voices of 
children at play. Along the road at the back 
sounded the roll of wheels, ag carts and carriages 
passed at intervals. Out on the blue sea, the 
distant splash of the paddles, the distant thump 
of the engines, told from time to time of the pas- 
sage of steamers, entering or leaving the strait 
between the island and the main-land. In the 
trees, the birds sang gayly among the rustling 
leaves. 


In the house, the women-servants were 
laughing over some jest or story that cheered 
them at their work. It was a lively and pleas- 
ant time—a bright, enjoyable day. 

The two ladies were out together; resting on 
a garden seat, after a walk round the grounds. 

hey exchanged a few trivial words relating 
to the beauty of the day, and then said no more. 
Possessing the same consciousness of what she 
had seen in the ‘Trance which persons in gen- 
eral possess of what they have seen in a dream— 
believing in the vision as a supernatural revela- 
tion — Clara’s worst forebodings were now, to her 
mind, realized as truths. Her last faint hope 
of ever seeing Frank again was now at an end 
Intimate experience of her told Mrs. Crayford 
what was passing in Clara’s mind, and warned 
her that the attempt to reason and remonstrate 
would be little better than a voluntary waste of 
words and time. The disposition which she had 
herself felt on the previous night to attach a su- 
perstitious importance to the words that Clara 
| had spoken in the Trance had vanished with 
the return of the morning. Rest and reflection 
had quieted her mind, and had restored the com- 
posing influence of her sober sense. Sympathiz- 
ing with Clara in all besides, she had no sympa- 
thy, as they sat together in the pleasant sunshine, 
with Clara's gloomy despair of the future. She, 
who could still hope, had nothing to say to the 
sad companion who had done with hope. So 
the quiet minutes succeeded each other, and the 
two friends sat side by side in silence. 

An hour passed—and the gate bell of the villa 
rang. 

They both started—they both knew the ring. 
It was the hour when the postman brought their 
newspapers from London. In past days what 
hundreds on hundreds of times they had torn off 
the cover which inclosed the newspaper, and 
looked at the same column with the same weary 


mingling of hope and despair! 





There to day — 
as it was yesterday ; as it would be, if they lived, 
to-morrow—there was the servant with Lucy’s 
newspaper and Clara’s newspaper in his hand! 
Would both of them do again to-day what both 
| had done so often in the days that were gone ? 


No! Mrs. Crayford removed the cover from 
| her newspaper as usual. Clara laid her newspa- 
per aside, unopened, on the garden seat. 

In silence Mrs. Crayford looked, where she 
always looked, at the column devoted to the Lat- 
est Inteiligence from foreign parts. The instant 
her eye fell on the page she started with a loud 
The newspaper fell from her trem- 

She caught Clara in her arms. 
news of them at 


cry of joy. 
bling hand. 
**Oh, my darling! 
last.” 

Without slightest 
change in look or manner, Clara took the news 
| paper from the ground, and read the top line in 
| the column, printed in capital letters 





my darling! 


answering, without the 


[SepremBer 26, 1874. 


| THe Arctic Expt 
| She waited, and loo 


DITION, 
ed at Mrs. Crayford. 


| 
hear it, Lucy,” she asked 


*Can you bear to 
**if I read it aloud ?” 
Mrs. Crayford was too agitated to answer in 





words. She signed impatiently to Clara to go o1 

- news whit n followed the hea j] 
ital letters. Thus it ran: 

» following intelligence, from St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, has reached us for publication 

The whaling vessel B/yt 1 is reported to 
have met with the surviving officers and men of 
the I xpedition in Davis Strait. Many 
to be dead, and some are supposed to be missing 
The list of the saved, as collected by the peo} le 
of the whaler, is not vouched for as being abso- 
lutely correct, the circumstances having been ad- 
verse to investigation. 





rare stated 


The vessel was pressed 
for time, and the members of the Expedition, all 
more or less suffering from exhaustion, were not 


in a position to give the necessary assistance to 
Further particulars may be looked for 
by the next mail.” 
| The list of the survivors followed, beginning 
| with the officers in the order of their rank. ‘Th: 
both read the list together. The first name w 
Captain Helding. ‘The second was Lieutenant 
Cray ford. 
‘There the wife's joy overpowered her. After 
a pause, she put her arm round Clara’s waist, 
and spoke to her. 
**Oh, my love,” she murmured, ‘‘ are you as 
happy as I am? Is Frank’s name there t 
The tears are in my eyes. "Read for me—I can 
read for mys lg 
The answer cam: 


inquiry. 


», in still sad tones: 

**] have read as far as your husband’s name 
I have no need to read farther.” 

Mrs. Crayford dashed the tears from her eyes, 
steadied herself, and looked at the ne 

On the list of the survivors t 


wspapel 
» search was vain. 
Frank’s name was not among them. On a se 


| ond list, headed *‘ Dead or Missing,” 


the first 
two names that appeared were : 

FRANCIS ALDERSLEY. 

RicHarp Warpovr. 

In speechless distress and dismay, Mrs. Cray 
ford looked at Clara. Had she force enough in 
her feeble health to sustain the shock that ha 
fallen on her? Yes! 
unnatural resignation—she looked, she 
with the sad self-possession of des} 

**T was prepared for it,” she said 
them in the spirit, last night. 








she bore it 





has discovered the truth, and Frank has paid the 
| penalty with his life—and I, I alone, am to 
blame.” She shuddered, and put her hand on 


her heart. **We shall not be long parte l, 
Lucy. I shall go tohim, He 
to me.” 

Those words were spoken wi 
tv of conviction that was terrible to hear. “I 
have no more to say,” sh¢ 
and rose to return to the hou 
caught her by the hand, an 
her seat again. 

** Don’t look at me, don't 
horrible manner! 


1 a calm certain- 


1. aiter a moment, 
Mrs. Crayford 


ced her to take 





speak to me, in that 
> exclaimed. 





is unworthy of a re: 
the merc vy of God, to say what you 
said, Look at the new paper 

| They tell you plainly that their in 





not to be depended on 
for further particulars. ‘The : 
top of the list show how little they know of the 
' * Dead or Missing! 


they warn you to wait 
very words at the 
truth. (on their own show 
| ing, it is quite as likely that Frank is missing as 
that Frank is dead. For all you know, the next 
mail may bring a letter from him. Are you list- 
| ening to me?” 

**Can you deny what I say ?” 

“ec No.” 
| $66 Vos!’ *‘No”’ 
| me when I am so distressed and so anxious about 
you? 

**T am sorry I spoke We look 
at some subjects in very I don't 
dispute, dear, that yours is the reasonable view.’ 

** You don’t dispute ?” retorted Mrs. Crayford, 
warmly. ‘No! you do what is worse—you be 
lieve in your own opinion ; you persist in your 


Is that the way to answet 


as I did, Lucy. 


different ways. 


| own conclusion—with the 


newspaper before ye 
Do you, or do you not, believe the newspaper ¢ 
‘*T believe in what I saw last night.” 
In what vou saw last night! You, an « 
ucated woman, a cle woman, believing in a 








vision of your own fancy—a mere dream! I 


wonder vou are not ashamed to acknowledge it!” 





“Call it a dream if you like, Lucy. I ha 
had other dreams, at other times I ha 





known them to be fulfilled 
“Yes!” said Mrs. Crayford. ‘‘ For once in 

a way they may have been fulfilled, by chance— 
| and you notice it, and remember it, and pin your 
faith on it. honest! What 
about the occasions when the has been 
ur dreams have not been ful 


Come, Clara, be 


chance 


against you, and y 


| filled? You superstitious people are all alike 
You conveniently forget when your dreams and 
your presentiments prove false. For my sake 


dear, if not for your own,” she 


tler and tenderer tones, ‘‘ try to be more reason 
Don’t lose vour trust 


God, who 


continued, in gen- 


able and more hopeful. 
in the future, and your trust in God. 
has saved my husband, can save Frank. While 
there is doubt, there is hope. Don't imbitter 
| my happiness, Clara! ‘Try to think as I thi 

| —if it is only to show that you love me. 

She put her arm round the girl's neck, and 
kissed her. Clara an- 
swered, sadly and submissive lv: 

“1 do love you, Lucy. I will try 


Having answered in those 


Clara returned the kiss ; 


terms, she sighed 








| to herself, and said no more. It would ha 

been plain, only too plain, to far less observant 
eyes than Mrs. Crayford’s that no salutary im 
pression had been produced on her. She had 

| ceased to defend r own way of thinking, she 
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ivo 
e of it more—but there was the terrible | bishops; © I 
conviction of Frank’s death at Wardour’s hands | P “ ' , 
rooted as firn as ever her mind! Discour- =~ H VU AND -. i . t t : 1 
1 and distressed, Mrs. Crayford left her, and | % BUttalo, wi ge > A 
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EMIGRANTS LEAVING QUEENSTOWN. 
[ne steady tide of emigration from the Old 
» United States 





, Which is gradually 


draini Europe of the best part of its popula 

n, is beginning io tell seriously on the inter- 
es f the countries whose aristocratic govern 
ments are gradually but surely driving away the 
hardy and intelligent peasantry. In some parts 


of Germany, according to recent official reports, 


the harvests remain ungathered owing to ¢ 





same state of things ex 
parts of England and Ireland, and 
justly alarmed by the exodus of the 
Mennonites. Instead, however, of seeking to 
ement of tl 


laborers. ‘The 


Ists aiso in 


heck this great mo e working class- 


es by measures to ameliorate their condition at 
home, the European governments endeavor to 
frighten their people by insidiously spreading re- 


ports that America has been ruined by the pan 
ic, and that it is no longer the land of promise 
for the poor that it used to be. A temporary 

is by this means been given to emigra- 
ially in England. While the average 
number of steerage passengers coming to New 
York 


annum 


tion, espec 


previous years was about 
t is doubtful if the emigration will reach 
e than half that number this year. But of 


course this can not last. The emigrants who 


250,000 per 


have found homes among us, and have enjoyed 
the benefits of our free institutions, are not slow 
xd true information among their friends 
in the Old World. A friend of the English ag- 
ricultural laborers, Mr. Arruur CLayton, has 
also recently come over to this country in the 
interests of emigration. It is said to be his pur- 
pose to 
ments for the emigrant, and to present a 


visit all localities that seem to offer good 
mauce 
truthful and intelligent report of his investiga- 


tions to his countrymen. He will have no diffi- 
culty in finding a foot-hold here for all the labor 
ers who can be induced to leave the wretched 
hovels which their merceuary landlords consider 


and as long as 
ind homes and freedom are to be found in 
, the rulers of the Old World may ex- 


od enough for working-men ; 





pect to witness the exodus they are striving to 
prevent. Long ago GoL_psmitH wrote, in the 
Deserted Village, 

Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 

A | ith can make them, as a breath has made; 


But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

W he once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 
In his time emigration was just commencing, but 
with a prophetic vision he foresaw such scenes as 
the one depicted by the artist in our double-page 
ng, where crowds of hardy peasantry, the 
trength and pride of the nation, are taking leave 
of their native shores to make a home in another 
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A STRANGE WORLD. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avtuor or “Taken at tur Fioop,” “To tur Brrrer 
Enp,” “Srranerens anp Prieris,” “ Avrors 
Fioyp,” “Tux Lovers or Agpen,” ero, 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 
QUI PEUT SOUS LE SOLEIL TROMPER SA 
DESTINEE ?” 


CHURCHILL was waiting at the inn door to re- 
ceive his wife. He had ridden across on his fa- 
vorite horse, ‘Tarpan—a long-necked, raking bay, 


ixtee inds high, and a great jumper—a horse 
with a tremendous stride, just such a brute as 
Lenore’s lover might have bestridden in that aw- 


ful night ride, 

‘Is the man here, Churchill ?” Madge asked, 
anxiously, 

‘Yes, love. There is nothing to be uneasy 
about,” answered her husband, replying to her 
looks rather than to her words, 

‘* Yet you seem anxious, Churchill.” 

‘Only in my magisterial capacity. Tresil- 
lian is here We shall commit this fellow in ro 
time It will only need a tew words from Viola 


a Sir Lew 1s. 








Not a syllable about the diamond necklace had 
Mr. Penwyn said to his wife. He bad replaced 
the gems in her dressing- case while she slept 
peacefully in the adjoining room, and no one but 
himseif it burglar knew how the attempt- 
ed robbery h id gone. 

They vent up the narrow little staircase, 


Mr. Penwyn leading his wife up the steep stairs, 
Viola and Sir Lewis following. The justice- 
room was full of people—or at least that end of 
1 to the public. The other end of it 
s fenced off; and here at a table sat Mr, Tre- 


sillian, J.P., and his clerk—ready for action. 
Look, Churchill,” whispered Madge, as her 


husband put her hand through his arm and led 
t rd this end of the room, ** there is the 
man at the lodge. What can have brought 


Mr. Penwyn's elance followed his wife’s for a 
Yes, there stood Rebecca Mason, of 
the north lodge, sullen, even threatening of as- 
t, or seeming so to the eye that looked at her 
now What a horrible likeness she bore to that 
ruftian he had dealt with last night! 

Mr. Tresillian shook hands with the two ladies. 
He was a tall, stout man with a rather red face, 
to hounds all the season, and devoted 
himself to the pleasures of the table for the rest 


moment, 





who rode 


something awful to the 


‘ 1 to see him shake hands and smile and 
talk about tl veather, just like a common 
mortal; to see him pretend to be so od-na 
t too, W 1 t s ftunctiol the ery 
rule of | b lict summary punish 
m pon his fe é to have no compas- 
sion for pleasant social viees, and to be as hard 
0 1 é h tl I 





| 


HARPER’S 


There was only one case to be heard this 
morning, and the thrilling interest of that one 
case held the spectators breathless. Women 
stood on tiptoe peering over the shoulders of the 
men—women who ought to have been at their 
wash-tubs, or baking homely satisfying pasties 
for the family supper. 

| he ruffian was brought in, ¢ lose ly guarded bv 
a couple of rural policemen, and looking consid 
erably the worse for last night’s recapture. He 
had fought like a wild-cat for his freedom; had 
given and taken a couple of black eyes; had 
furthermore received a formidable cut across his 
forehead, and had had his clothes torn in the 
scuffle, 

The two Tyrrels, father and son, also in a 
damaged condition, were there to relate proudly 
how they had pounced upon the offender just as 
he was clambering over a fence. ‘They had told 
their story already so many times, in an informal 
manner, to curious friends and ac quaintances that 
they were prepared to give it with effect present- 
ly when they should be put upon oath. 

Mr. Tresillian, who went to work in a very 
slow and ponderous way, was still conferring 
with his clerk in a bass under-tone, which sound- 
ed like distant organ music, when Rebecca Ma- 
son strode forth from the crowd, and came to 
that privileged portion of the room where Mr. 
Penwyn and his wife were sitting. 

‘** 1 want to know if you're going to press this 
charge, Mr. Penwyn,” she asked, quietly enough, 
but hardily. 

**Of course he is,” answered Madge, with a 
flash of anger. ‘* Do you suppose we are going 
to overlook such an attempt—a man breaking 
into our house after midnight, and frightening 
my sister nearly out of her wits? We should 
1ever feel secure at the Manor if this man were 
not made an example of. Pray what interest 
have you in pleading for him ?” 

**T'll tell you that by-and-by, madam. I did 
not ask the question of you, but of my master.” 

** Your master and I have but one thought in 
the matter.” 

‘*Do you mean to prosecute that man, Mr. 
Penwyn ?” asked Rebecca, looking steadfastly at 
the Squire. Even while addressing Madge she 
had never taken her eyes from Churchill's face. 
The brief dialogue had been carried on in an 
under-tone, while Mr. Tresillian and the clerk 
were still whispering and making notes on a 
sheet of foolscap. 

‘*The case is out of my hands. I have no 
power to prevent the man’s committal.” 

** Yes, you have,” answered Rebecca, dogged- 
ly; “‘you have power to do any thing here. 
What is law or justice against a great land- 
owner in a place like this? You are lord and 
master here.” 

‘* Why do you bother me about this burglar ?” 

** He is my son,” 

**T am sorry any servant of mine should be 
related to such a scoundrel.” 

**T am not proud of the relationship,” answer- 
ed the lodge-keeper, coolly. ‘* Yet there are men 
capable of worse crimes than entering another 
man’s house—criminals who wear smooth faces 
and fine broadcloth—and stand high in the world. 
I'd rather have that vagabond for my son than 
some of them.” 

Churchili glanced at his wife, as if to consult 
her feelings. But Madge, so tender and pitying 
to the destitute and afflicted, had an inflexible 
jook just now. Rebecca Mason was her partic- 
ular antipathy, a blot upon the tair face of Pen- 
wyn Manor, which she was most anxious to see 
removed ; and now Rebecca appeared in a new 
and still more disagreeable light as the mother 
of a burglar. It was hardly strange, therefore, 
that Mrs. Penwyn should be indisposed to see 
the law outraged in the cause of mercy. 

**T regret that my wish to serve you will not 
allow me to condone a felony on behalf of your 
son,” said Churchill, with slow distinctness, and 
meeting that piercing gaze of the gypsy’s with as 
steady a look in his own gray eyes. ‘* The at- 
tempt was too daring to be overlooked. A man 
breaks into my house at midnight, naturally with 
some evil intent.” 

Still not a word about the diamonds which he 
had recovered from the burglar’s person. 

** He did not break into your house,” argued 
Rebecca; ** you left your windows open, and he 
walked in. He had been drinking, | know, and 
hardly knew where he was going or what he was 
doing. If he had had his wits about him he 
wouldn’t have allowed himself to be caught by a 
girl,” she added, contemptuously. ‘ 

‘*He may have been drunk,” said Churchill, 
with a thoughtful look, ‘* but that hardly mends 
the matter. It isn’t pleasant to have a drunken 
vagabond prowling about one’s house. What do 
you say, my queen?” he asked, turning to Madge 
with a smile, but not quite the smile which was 
wont to brighten his face when he looked at her. 
** Will you exercise your prerogative of mercy ? 
Shall I try what I can do to get this vagabond 
off with a few days in Penwyn Lock-up, instead 
of having him committed for trial ?” 

**T have no compassion for a man who lifted 
his hand against my sister,” answered Madge, 
warmly. ‘‘Sir Lewis told me all about it, 
Churchill. He saw that villain raise his clinched 
fist to strike Viola’s face. He would have dis- 
figured her for life, or killed ber perhaps, if Sir 
Lewis had not caught his arm. Do you sup- 
pose I am going to plead for such a scoundrel as 
that?” 

**Come, Mrs. Penwyn, you are a woman and 
a mother,” pleaded Rebecca, ‘tyou ought to be 
merciful.” 

** Not at the expense of sox iety. 
order would, indeed. be outrage 


Justice and 
| if the law were 
stretched in favor of such a ruffian as your son.” 

** You're hard, lady,” said the gyy sy, “but I 
think I can say a word that will soften you. Let 
me speak to you in the next room,” looking to- 
ward a half-open door that communicated with 


| 
| 
| 
| 








WEEKLY. 
a small parlor adjoining. ‘* Let me speak with 
you alone for five minutes—you’d better not say 
no, for his sake,” she urged, with a glance at 
Churchill. 

Mr. Penwyn rose suddenly with darkening 
brow, seizing Madg } 







y the arm, as if he would 
hold her away from the woman, 

**T will not suffer any communication between 
you and my wife,” he exclaimed. ‘You have 
I wili do any 
grant any thing you choose 


said your say, and been answered. 
thing I can for you, 
to ask for yourself” —with emphasis—*‘ but your 
son must take his chance, 
ready.” 

** Lady, you’d better hear me,” pleaded the 
£ypsy- 

‘That plea weighed lightly enough with Madge 
Penwyn. She was watciiing her husband's face, 
and it was a look in that which alone influenced 
her decision. 

**T will hear vou,” she said to the gypsy. 
** Ask Mr. Tresillian to wait for a few minutes, 
Churchill.” 

**Madge, what are you thinking of ?” cried 
her husband. ‘‘She can have nothing to say 
that has not been said already. She has had her 
answer.” 

**T will hear her, Churchill, and alone.” 

That ‘I will’ was accompanied by an imperi- 
ous look not often seen in Madge Penwyn’s face 
—never before seen by him she looked at now, 

** As vou will, love,” he answered, very quiet- 
ly, and made way for her to pass into the adjoin- 
ing room, 

Rebecca Mason followed, and shut the door 
between the two rooms. There was a faint stir, 
and then the low hum of the little crowd sank 
into silence. Every eye turned to that closed 
door; every mind was curious to know what 
those two women were saying on the other side 
of it. 

There was a pause of about ten minutes. 
Churchill sat by the official table, silent and 
thoughtful. Mr. Tresillian fidgeted with the sta- 
tionery, and yawned once or twice. The ruffian 
stood in his place, dogged and imperturbable, 
looking as if he were the individual least con- 
cerned in the day’s proceedings. 

At last the door opened, and Madge appeared. 
She came slowly into the room—slowly, and like 
a person who only walked steadily by an effort. 
So white and wan was the face turned appealing- 
ly toward Churchill that she looked like one new- 
ly risen from some sickness unto death. Church- 
ill rose to go to her, but hesitatingly, as if he 
were doubtful whether to approach her—almost 
as if they had been strangers. 

**Churehill,” she said, faintly, looking at him 
with pathetic eyes—a gaze in which deepest love 
and despair were mingled. At that look and 
word he went to her, put his arm round her, and 
led her gently back to her seat. 

**You must get this man off, Churchill,” she 
whispered, faintly. ‘* You must.” 

He bent his head, but spoke not a word, only 
pressed her hand with a grip strong as pain or 
death. And then he went to Mr. Tresillian, 
who was growing tired of the whole business, 
and was at all times plastic as wax in the hands 
of his brother magistrate, not being troubled 
with ideas of his own in a general way. Indeed, 
he had expended so much brain-power in the en- 
deavor to outmanceuvre the manifold artifices of 
certain ancient dog-foxes in the district that he 
could hardly be supposed to have much intellect- 
ual force left for the Bench. 

**T find there has been a good deal of muddle 
in this business,” said Churchill to him, confiden- 
tially. ‘*'The man is the son of my lodge-keeper, 
and a decent, hard-working fellow enough, it 
seems. He had been drinking, and strayed into 
the Manor-house in an obfuscated condition last 
night—my servants are most to blame for leav- 
ing doors open—and Viola saw him, and was 
frightened, and made a good deal of unnecessary 
fuss. And then my keepers knocked the fellow 
about more than they need have done. So [ 
really think if you were to let him off with a day 
or two in the lock-up, or even a severe repri- 
mand—” 

** Yes—yes—yes—yes 


Ti esillian, we are 


yes,” said Mr. Tresil- 
lian, keeping up a running fire of muttered af- 
firmatives throughout Churchill's speech. ‘*Cer- 
tainly. Let the fellow off, by all means, if he 
had no felonious intention, and Mrs, Penwyn 
wishes it. Ladies are so compassionate! Yes, 
yes, yes, yes. 

Mr. Tresillian was thinking rather more about 
a certain fifteen-acre corn field now ready for 
the sickle than of the business in hand. Reap- 
ers were scarce in the land just now, and he was 
not clear in his mind about getting in that corn. 

So, instead of swearing in witnesses and hold- 
ing a ceremonious examination, Mr. Tresillian 
disappointed the assembled audience by merely 
addressing a few sharpish words to the delin- 
quent, and sending him about his business, with 
a warning never more to create trouble in that 
particular neighborhood, lest it should be worse 
for him. ‘The offender was further enjoined to 
be grateful to Mr, and Mrs, Penwyn for their 
kindness in not pressing the charge. And thus 
the business was over, and the Court rose. The 
crowd dispersed slowly, grumbling not a little 
about Justice’s justice, and deeply disappointed 
at not having seen the strange offender commit- 
ted for trial. 

**Tf it had been one of us,” a man remarked 
to a neighbor, ‘‘we shouldn’t have got off so 
easy.” 

‘*No,” growled another. ‘“‘If it had been 
some poor devil had up for licking his wife, he'd 
have got it hot.” 

All was over. Viola and Sir Lewis Dallas, 
who had been indulging in a little quiet flirta- 
tion by an open window, and not attending to 
the progress of events, were beyond measure sur- 
prised at the abrupt close of the proceedings, and 


not a little disappointed, for Viola had quite 
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looked forward to appearing in the witness-box 
at Bodmin Assize Court, and being cross-exam- 
ined by an impertinent barrister, a 
plimented upon her heroism by the 


perhaps cheered by the multitude 





could be flatter than this ending 

“It’s just like Mad exclaimed Viola. 
**She may make believe to be angry tor half an 
hour or so, but that soft heart of hers is melted 
at the first piteous appeal. The horrid woman 


at the lodge has begged off her horrid son. 





Madge, whiter than summer lilies, did not 
look in a condition to be questioned just now. 

**See how ill she looks,” said Viola to Sir 
Lewis. ** ‘They have worried her into a nervous 
state with their Let us get her a ; 

There was no need for Sir Lewis's interven- 
tion. Churchill led her out of the room. Erect, 
and facing the crowd firmly enough, both of 
them, but one pale as death, 

**Are you going to ride home, Churchill ?” 
asked Madge, as her husband handed her into 
the carriage. 

** Yes, love, I may as well go back as I came 
on Tarpan.”’ 

**T had rather you came with us,” she said 
with an appealing look. 

** As you like, dear. Sir Lewis, will you ride 
Tarpan ?” 

Sir Lewis looked at Viola and then at his 
boots. It was an honor to ride Tarpan, b 
hardly a pleasant thing to ride him without st = 
and then Sir Lewis would have liked that home- 
ward drive, with Viola for his vis-a-vis 

** By all means, if Mrs. Penwyn would rather 
you went back in the carriage,” he said, good- 
naturedly, but with a look at Viola which meant, 
You know what a sacrifice I am making.” 
That drive home was a very silent one. Viola 
was suffering from reaction after excitement, and 
leaned back with a listless air. Madge looked 
straight before her, with grave fixed eyes, gazing 
into space. And still there was not a cloud in 
the blue, bright sky, and the reapers, standing 
among the tawny corn, turned their swart faces 
toward the Squire’s carriage, and pulled their 
moistened forelocks, and thought what a fine 
thing it was for the gentry to be driving swiftly 
through the clear warm air, lolling back upon 
soft cushions, and with no more exertion than 
was involved in holding a big white silk um- 
brella. 

** But how white Madam Penwyn looks,” said 
one of the men, a native of the place, to his mate. 
** She doant look as if the good things of this life 
agreed with her. She looks paler and more tired 
like than you nor me.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
‘* THIS IS MORE STRANGE THAN SUCH A 
MURDER Is.” 


Tuey were in the dressing-room at Penwyn, 
that spacious, many-windowed chamber, with its 
closed Venetians, which was cool and shadowy 
even on a blazing August day like this. They 
were alone together, husband and wife, face to 
face—two white faces turned toward each other, 
blanched by passions stronger and deeper than 
it is man’s coramon lot to suffer. 

They had come here straight from the carriage 
that brought them back to the Manor-house, and 
they were alone for the first moment since Madge 
had heard Rebecca Mason's petition. 

**Churchill,” she said, slowly, with agonized 
eyes lifted to his face, ‘*I know all—all that 
woman could tell; and she showed me—” 

She stopped with a shudder, and clasped her 
hands before her face. Her husband stood like 
a rock, and made no attempt to draw nearer to 
her. He stood aloof and waited. 

**T know all,” she repeated, with a passionate 
sob, ‘‘and I remember what I said when you 
asked me to be your wife. You were too poor 
we were too poor. I could not marry you be- 
cause of your poverty. It was my worldliness, 
my mercenary decision, that influenced you, that 
urged you to— Oh, Churchill, half the fault 
was mine! God give me leave to bear half the 
burden of His anger !” 

She flung herself upon her husband’s shoulder, 
and sobbed there, clinging to him more fondly 
than in their happiest hour, her arms clasping 
him round the neck, her face hidden upon his 
breast, with such love as only such a woman can 
feel—love which, supreme in itself, rises above 
every lesser influence. 

“What! you touch me, Madge! You come 
to my arms still! you shed compassionate tears 
upon my breast! Then I am not wholly lost. 
Vile as I am, there is comfort still. My love, 
my fond one, fortune gave me nothing so sweet 
as you.” 

**Oh, Churchill, why—why—” she sobbed. 

He understood the question involved in that 
one broken word, hardly audible for the sobs that 
shook his wife’s frame. 

** Dearest, Fate was hard upon me, and I 
wanted you!” he said, with a calmness that chill 
ed her soul. ‘* A good man would have trusted 
in Providence, no doubt, and waited unrepining- 
ly for life’s blessings until he was gray and old, 
and went down to his grave without ever having 
known earthly bliss, taking with him some vague 
notion that he was to come into his estate some- 
where else. I am not a good man, My pas- 
sionate love and my scorn of poverty would not 
let me wait. I knew that by one swift bold act 
—a wicked deed if you will, but not a cruel one, 
since every man must die once—I could win all 
I desired. Fortune had made two men’s lots fla- 
gitiously unequal. I balanced them.” 

Oh, Churchill, 
like that. 
your life must be poisoned with regret.” 

** Yes, I have felt the canker called remorse 
I could surrender all good things that earth can 


give—yes, let you go from these fond arms, be- 


it is awful to hear you spe 
Surely vou | e rey ted, surely all 
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loved—if that which was done could be undone. 
And now you will loathe me, and we must part.” 


‘Part, Churchill? What, leave you because 


vou are the most miserable of men? No, dear- 
est. I will cling to you, and hold by you to the 
end of life, come what will. If it was I who 
tempted you to sin, you shall not bear your bur- 
‘ il ne. Loathe you !” she cried, passionate- 
lv, looking up at him with streaming eyes; ‘‘ no, 
( ill. I can not think of that hideous se- 
cret without horror; I can not think of the sin- 


without pity. There is a love that is stron- 


r than the world’s favor, stronger than right, or 


| e, or honor, and such a love I have given 
My angel—my comforter. Would to God 
I had kept my soul spotless for your sake!” 


‘* And for our child, Churchill; for our dar- 

ling. Oh, dearest, if there can be pardon for 

a sin as yours—and Christ spoke words 

y and promise to the thief on the cross— 

let us strive for it, strive with tears and prayers 

| deepest penitence. Oh, my love, believe in 

«i of merey, the God who sent His Son to 

reach repentance to sinners. Love, let us kneel 

together to that offended God, let us sue for mer- 
3 2 side by side.” 

Her husband drew her closer to his breast. 
ssed the pale lips with unspeakable tenderness, 

ked into the true, brave eyes which did not 

nk from his gaze. 

‘Even I, who have had you for my wife, did 
not know the divinity of a woman’s love—until 
this miserable hour. My dearest, even to com- 
fort you, I can not add deliberate blasphemy to 
; I can not kneel or pray to a Power in 
which my faith is of the weakest. Keep your 


aG 


mv sins. 


£ itle « reed, dearest, adore your God of mercy — 
but I have hardened my heart against these 
things too long to find comfort in them now. My 


one glory, my one consolation, is the thought 
that, lost as I am, I have not fallen too low for 
ir love. You will love me, and hold by me, 
nowing my sin; and let my one merit be that 
1 this dark hour I have not lied to you. I have 
not striven to outweigh that woman's accusation 
by some fable which your love might accept.” 
* & No, Churchill, you have trusted me, and you 
shall find me worthy of your trust,” she answer- 





ed, bravely. ‘* No act of mine shall ever betray 
you. And if you can not pray, if God with- 
holds the light of truth from you for 4 little 
while, my prayers shall ascend to Him like ever- 
burning incense. My intercession shall never 
cease. My faith shall never falter.” 

He kissed her again withont a word—too 
deeply moved for speech—and then turned away 


from her and paced the room to and fro, while 
she went to her dressing-table, and looked won- 
at the white wan face which had beam- 
ed so brightly on her guests last night. She 
d at herself thoughtfully, remembering that 
henceforward she had a part to act, and a fatal 
et to keep—no wan looks, no tell-tale pallor, 
must betray the horrid truth. 
‘* Madge,” said her husband, presently, after 
vo or three thoughtful turns up and down the 
m, ‘**I have not one word to say to you in 
elf-justification. I stand before you confessed, a 
ner of the blackest dye. Yet you must not 
igine that my whole life is of a color with that 
ne hideous act. It is not so. ‘Till that hour 
y life had been blameless enough—more blame- 
less perhaps than the career of one young man in 
enty in our modern civilization. Temptation 
to vulgar sins never assailed me. I was guiltless 
| that fatal hour in which my evil genius whis- 
pered the suggestion of 4 prize worth the price 


deringly 


looke 


of crime. Macbeth was a brave and honorable 
soldier, you know, when the fatal sisters met him 
on the heath, and hissed their promise into his 
ear. And in that moment guilty hopes seized 
upon his soul, and already, in thought, he was a 


murderer. Dearest, | have never been a profli- 
ite, or cheat, or liar, or coward. I have con- 
ntrated the wickedness which other men spread 
ver a lifetime of petty sins in one great offense.” 
‘* And that shall be forgiven,” cried Madge, 
with a sublime air of conviction. ‘it shall, if 
mu will but repent 7 
‘If to wish an act undone is repentance, I 
have repented for more than two years,” he an- 
ed. ‘Hark, love, that is the luncheon-bell ! 
We must not alarm our friends by our absence. 
stay, I will go down to the dining-room. You 
| better remain here and rest. Poor agonized 
head, tender faithful heart, what bitter need of 
rest for ws 
‘*No, dear; I will go down with you,” Madge 
vered, firmly. ‘* But let me ask one ques- 
tion first, Churchill, and then I will never speak 
That hateful woman 
m have pacified her to-day, but how long will 
she be satisfied? Is there any fear of new dan- 


r? 


) 
} 


1 more of our secret. 


I can see none, dearest. The woman was 
satisfied with her lot, and would never have giv- 
inv trouble but for this unlucky accident 
of |} son’s attempt last night. I will get the 

provided for and sent out of the country 
yu shall never hear of him again. The 
is harmless enough, and little 
rh for her son; but that brute instinct of 
, which even savages feel, made her fight 

er cub.” 

‘Why did you bring her here, Churchill ? 
Was that wise ? 


‘I thought it 


man cares 


I thought it wise to 


best s¢ . 





} » her at hand under my eye, where she could 
only assail me at close quarters, and where she 
not likely to find confederates—where she 
have all her desires gratihe l, anu ‘ ild 

! m fort ment gy me 
‘It is best, perhaps,” assented Madge. ‘‘ But 

ible to have her here 

The Egvy ins had ton at their feasts 
lest they should forget to make the most of their 


brief span of carnal pleasures. It is as well to 
be reminded of the poison in one’s cup of life.” 


i 








HARPER'S 


** And now go to our guests, Churchill. Yo 
face tells no tale. 


Say that I am coming almost 
immediately.’ 3 
‘* My darling, I fear y« 1 are exacting too mucl 
from your fortitude.” — 
‘No, Churchill; I shall begin as I mean to 
go on. If I were to shut myself up, if I wer 
to give myself time for thought to-day—just at 


first—I should go mad.” 

He went, half unwillingly. stood for a 
few moments fixed to the spot where he had left 
her, as if lost in some awful dream, and then 
walked dizzily to the adjoining room, where she 
tried to wash the ashy pallor from her cheeks 
with cold spring water. She re-arranged her 
hair with hands that trembled despite her en 
deavor to be calm, pnt on a fresh white muslin 
dress with infinite flouncings and delicate em- 
broidery, fastened a scarlet cogue upon her dark 
coronal of plaited hair, and went down to the 
dining-room looking a little wan and fatigued, 
but not less lovely than she was wont to look. 

What a mad world it seemed to her when she 
saw her guests assembled at the oval table, talk- 
ing and laughing in that easy, unreserved way 
which seems natural at the mid-day meal, when 
servants are banished, and gentlemen perform the 
onerous office of carver at the loaded sideboard ; 
when hungry people, just returned from long 
rambles over hills and banks where the wild 
thyme grows, or from a desperate croquet match, 
or a gallop across the moorland, devour a het- 
erogeneous meal of sirloin, perigord pie, clouted 
cream, fruit, cutlets, and pastry, and drink deeper 
draughts of that sparkling Devonian cider, better 
a hundred times than Champagne, than they 
would quite care to acknowledge if a reckoning 
were demanded of them. 

Every body seemed especially noisy to-day 
talk, flirtation, laughter, made a Babel-like hub 
bub: and at the end of the table sat the Squire 
of Penwyn, calm, inscrutable, and no line upon 
the expansive forehead, with its scanty border 
of crisp brown hair, showed the brand of Cain. 

[TO BE OCONTINVED.] 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE sixth annual report of the Department of 
Marine and Fisheries of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, for the year ending June 30, 1873, has just 
been published, in a stout volume of several 
hundred pages. The portion of most interest 
to us is the special report of Mr. WiLLiamM Wurrt- 
CHER, Commissioner of Fisheries, from which 
we learn that the total yield of the fisheries for 
the year amounted to $11,794,975, exclusive of 
the catch of British Columbia, Manitoba, and 
the northwest territories. It is computed that 
during the same period the American fishermen 
have caught on the coast of Canada between six 
and eight millions of dollars’ worth of marketa 
ble fish, making the yield more than $18,000,000 
This is considerably more than the yield for the 
preceding twelve months, indeed exceeding it by 
several millions of dollars. Of salmon, fresh, in 
ice, there were 504,523 pounds, valued at $75,678, 
for Nova Scotia; 1,433,188 pounds, valued at 
$214,978, for New Brunswick; from Quebec 
632,758 pounds, valued at $31,637; besides a still 
larger quantity pickled, smoked, and put up in 
cans. 

The operations in regard to the artificial propa- 
gation of salmon are reported as having been 
very successful, especially at the old establish- 
ment at Newcastle, Ontario. About half a mill- 
ion eggs were obtained, and the greater part of 
them successfully hatched. Other salmon breed- 
ing establishments have been started at Tadou- 
sac, Gaspé, Miramichi, and Restigouche. 

The subject of the protec tion of lobsters is 
discussed at considerable length, this interest 
being of great importance on the coasts of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. In the former Prov- 
ince about twenty, and in the latter twenty-four, 
factories are in operation, which use about 
50,000 tons of lobsters annually, of which about 
20,000 tons are canned. The value of the catch 
in 1873 amounted to $1,214,749. The efforts 
made by the Canadian government to protect 
these animals are referred to, especially the pro 
hibition of the capture of spawning females, and 
of any lobsters weighing less than one and a 
half pounds. 

The subject of the protection and improve 
ment of the salmon fishery is also considered in 
detail, and a special instance is brought forward 
to prove that by judicious measures in prevent- 
ing the too great crowding of salmon nets in 
streams the yield may be greatly increased. The 
case referred to is that of the river Moisie, 
where it is shown that in 1559, with about 
15,000 fathoms of nets, the fishery yielded some 
75,000 pounds of fish, while in 1873, with only 
2500 fathoms of nets, it produced 204,000 pounds 

Mr. SaMvEL WILMOT, in fhe same report, states 
that in the months of October and November, 
1873, he laid down 360,000 salmon eggs in the 
hatching establishment at Newcastle, and that 
at the end of December there were upward of 
300,000 healthy eggs. 


Mr. Lovuts SrEnonm, one of the chief photog 
raphers who embarked on the Swatara in Jun 
last as a member of the American transit of 


Venus expedition, died at Bahia on the 22d of 


July. He had been extremely ill during the 
voyage, and was ordered home by the medical 
officer of the vessel, but died of fever before he 


could be removed. 

The Academy of Sciences in Copenhagen an- 
nounces the subject for a prize essay, to be ad 
dressed to it through its secretary by the end 
of October, 1875. It desires a memoir that shall 
collect in chronological order the various d: 
terminations of constant quantities that have 
been used in spherical and theoretical astrono 
my from the time of the ProLemys down to t 
end of the rhteenth centu It w ! 
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Mr. Paci Rosa, assistant of Father Seccnt at 
the Roman Observator died on the 11 fJu 
in Rome, at the age of forty. ‘ With I 
Seccut himself he was for « l ve tt 
Georgetown College, in the District of ¢ 
bia, where they were in charge of t 
observatory. On returning to Ron vith Fat 
SECCHI he was attached in a similar | ty t 
the observatory there, and possessing a 
fortune, he presented to it a number of va 
instruments, among thers an equatori t 


Mertz, of eight inches aperture, and a very { 


pendulum, and other apparatus. Quite recently 


he published an elaborate paper upon the apy 
ent variation in the diameter of the ul A 
memoir on Donati’s comet gained him much 
reputation. 

In illustration of the trade which was former 


ly carried on between the Indians of t! 
and those of the « 


interior 


oast, we 





may remark that in 
an Indian mound in Ohio, lately explored by 
Mr. WILLIAM ANDERSON, 4 correspondent of 
the Smithsonian Institution, there were found 
around the neck of a mar i t t 
mains of what was probably a nec! of shells 
These were submitted to t examinat fMr 
Joun H. Reprievp, of Philadelphia, w! 
ed that they were one of the forms of Va 
la apicina, Menke—a species which ¢ s at 
Tampa Bay, in Florida, on the Gulf coast of the 
Peninsula, but not noted elsewher Even if 
these occur on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico 
generally, this shows that such « ts were éi 


ther carried by the collectors to a great distance, 
or traded for by their subs« juent posses r A 
fossil species closely allied to this (¥. limatula 
Conrad) occurs far north as Wilmington, 
North Carolina. 


as 


A new observatory is to be commenced at or 


in connection with the University of Strasburg 
of which Dr. Wrxwecke will be the director A 
refracting telescope of eighteen inches pressure 
has been ordered. Another new observatory ha 
been founded at Vienr which will be provided 
with the most approved instruments. LitrTRow 
the director of the present institution in that 
city, publishes an interesting history of the | 
observatory and the work which has been d 
in it during the past hundred year 
Mr. Jonn E. Gavi, late president of the Ame 
ican Bank-note Company in New York, died at 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, on the 26th of Au 
gust last, in the fifty-eighth year of his age Not 
withstanding the constant attentior y 
his profession, he devoted much time to Ul t 
ject of general natural history, espe ally that 
connected with the microscone in instrument 
which he handled with wonderful sh Hi 
tention was drawn at an early awe to micr 
ical investigations from his sympathy with the 
ursuits of the late Professor Battery, of West 
Point ind as a tr ite to the memory of 
fr l he engra | 1 presented to tl Si 
80! Institut for publication a st | 
I nit m) f rea of ot t ! 
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MARSHAL BAZAINE. | thirty years ago it was fortified by Lovis XIV., | detained, not in a state prison, but, like the vilest | dier’s mess-bowl, in which he had sown mignon- 

who used the fortress as a prison for persons | criminal, in a civil one, and that this civil prison, | ette. Under the window of his sitting-rox m 

Tue escape of Marshal Bazarne from the vhom he wanted to keep well out of mischief by an excess of caution, had been established | had managed to get a seat placed, by which 

fortress of Sainte-Marguerite, so graphically rep here the Man of the Iron Mask was immured | within a fortress, he at once made up his mind | the daytime, when unobserved, he was ac« 
resented by our artist, took we on the night | for twelve years, and kept as securely as the se- | to get away if he could, Long since he made a | tomed to descend into the garden. After he 
mtenced, | cret of his name has been hidden, | garden out of a bank about nine feet from his | retired at night. at ten o'clock. o of the 
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BAZAINE 


SHAL 


as our readers will remember, to twenty years’ An English correspondent who interviewed | room, approached by a narrow stair of three | ers regularly closed the 

imprisonment for his conduct during the » | the Marshal soon after his escape obtained from | steps, and a lobby of five. There was a little | ed the shutters with a strong bolt, wl 

of Metz, and was sent to the fortress on the 24th | him the story of the hazardous enterprise. We | veranda at the top. Under this bank ran an old | was stationed in the garden with ordet 

of last Decembei The island of Sainte-M: | give the account in the correspondent’s own | drain, which he cleared out and converted into | on any attempt at escape. But the Marshal had 
guerite lies opposite Cannes. about two miles words a hiding-place for the articles necessary for an | seen that if before he was locked in and the sen 
from the main-land. Some two hundred and | “When Marshal Bazatne found that he was | escape, covering it with flower-pots and a sol- | try was pested he could leap out upon the bank, 
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he would only have to scale a moderately low 
wall to reach a reduct, in which, by some incon- 
ceivable negligence, an embrasure had been left 
unsecured on the sea side, and from which, by 
means of a long rope, he might escape at the 
risk of his life. The difficulty was to make this 
rope, a task on which the prisoner and his wife 
labored for six months. It has been said that 
they twisted it out of the packing cords from the 


Sesides this, 


the Marshal made a belt like those | ink 
used by the French firemen, with a slip-ring, 
and attached to it a hook formed of croquet 
wire, so that by fixing it to one of the knots of 
the rope he might rest, if need were, during the 
descent. 


HARPER'S 


WEEKLY. 
With the aid 


time by the distant 
vessel ‘send her boat ash re, and rex 
wife leaving it again, but 
when he found that she and her ne 


** When all these preparations were complete, | one to help them Nevertheless, he 


the Maréchale, who had gone to Spa with her | mak 


fa teles pe w hich 
allowed him, and with which he could 


clock of Cannes, | 


was much 


the venture lhe governor of 


SO] 

he had jumped from the window, making use of 
seat referre uk l implements from 
heir hiding-pla in I ind before the 
" had b 1 his d ul vindow, and be 
vas not vet ten—the sentry had 

been posted in the garden, was at the embrasure 
f the re luct It is worth noti here that he 
vor t belt and hook while he as valking 


children, proceeded with M. De Rut, her neph- | was accustomed to keep him company and to see 
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cases contaming ¢ al t the fortress fo 
the use of the famil But this is not the whok 
truth, si they also emploved the gymnast 


gear which they had 
for their children. Moreover, 
tent curtail hich they had caused to be fix 


outside the window were al utilized Eve 


length wa 


Ing, and to make all safe was afterw 





managed to have introduced 





with M. Marcus. He had no difficulty in at- 
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had done his work so well that he 


the co bbler 


had left no heads to bite the rope. The match 
incident has been disputed, but it appears that 
the Marshal had an open box of matches in his | 
waistcoat pocket, and when half-way down se 
cured himself by the hook and with one hand, 


making the signal agreed upon with the other. 
But although this was answered, he was not saved 
for below the wall he had to encounter those 

irp points in the rock by which his flesh and 
Ultimately he came to a 
more rounded projec tion, and slid over it by the 
of rope and feet to the ground. As the boat 

ild not come close to him, he was obliged to 
wade toward it. ‘To enter the frail vessel was a 
great difficulty. Madame Bazatve had to hang 
over on one side, and her nephew got into the 
water. The Marshal was exhausted, and abso- 
lutely rolled into the boat, which —— on 
t 
t 


clothes were torn, 


he Croisette 
i} 


Beach, its passengers after some 
gig of the Baron Ricas oli, 
It has been pronounced 


le finding the 

which awaited them. 
ssible for two inexperienced persons to pull 
a boat the double distance of a mile and a half 
under such circumstances as have been related. 
sut Madame Bazatne shows you her hands still 





sore, and promises to call all the sailors of the 
coast and all the crew of the Italian vessel in 
support of the story. M. De Rutt is a fine, 
well-built youth, admirably qualified to fight 


against the stream, as he did, in fact. The Mar- 
shal himself still bears undeniable marks of the 
rope and the rocks on his hands and right leg.” 

Che official report of the commission appoint- 
ed to investigate the circumstances of his eonape 
lays the blame on his jailers, and charges that 
they were instigated by his aid-de-camp, Colonel 
VILLETTE, to connive at the scheme, if not to fa- 
cilitate it. The garrison of the fortress are ac- 


quitted of complicity in the affair. The Marshal 
is not a person of much consequence at present, 
His escape has no political importance whatever, 

but for the romantic circumstances connect- 


ed with it would have no special interest for the 
] . He will soon sink back into the ob 
ty from which he was raised by the favor 


of his imperial master, 


FOSSIL MAMMALS OF COLORADO. 


Some remarkable and gigantic animals related 
to the sminoceros and the 
recently discovered by Professor Cope in the Bad 
Lands of Colorado. 
of which are referred to the new genus Sym- 
1,and one to Mioha ,alsonew. While 
related to the rhinoceros, these creatures were 
higher on the legs, and had comparatively short 
necks; it is also not unlikely that they possessed 
a short proboscis. What rendered their physi- 
ymy most striking was the presence of horns, 


Kobasileus have been 


There are seven species, 


in pairs, on the front of the head The cores 


reserved in the specimens of all th na 1es, 


al ire very various in their forms. Mio- 
basileus they stand over the eye ; in Symborodon 
over the side of the face or the snout. The 
smallest species is S. acer, whose horn cores are 
a foot long, round, and curving outward on 


It was about the size 
of the Indian rhin eros, The largest species, 
Its horns 
and its cheek-bones 


ea side of the snout. 


cco, Was equ il to the elephant. 
attened in one plane, 


" enormously expanded, so as to form a huge 

projection on each side of the face, and give the 

le a wedge shape. The eves were com 

ed to look obliquely upward. ‘The S. altiros- 

t vas nearly as large; its horns were round 

straight, and the muzzle exceedingly short 

| high, so that the eye was very far forward. 

igonoceras had three-cornered horns, which 

rolled outward, and but little upwerd. It was 

lit smaller than the preceding. SS. peloceras 

had mere knobs in the position of horns, The 
ll le was longer. 

These animals are interesting as confirming 
tl conclusions reached by the discoverer of 
/ is, as to the relationships of this re- 
markable form and its aftines. The whole 
st ture shows that the peculiarities of Hobasi- 
i I hich it differs from the other proboseid- 
ians, are to be found in the rhinoceros and these, 


its extinct allies, and not among the cloven-foot- 


‘ pe 8 

Mew still in middle age can remember when the 
shops of Bonfanti and Marquand were the cynosures 
of all who were, or fancied themselves to be, connois- 
seurs in the msthetics of jewelry and silver-ware 


among us. Were it possible now to put one of those 
ol famous Broadway establishments—with all its 

th of elephantine dishes and tureens, of cable- 
chains and twisted bracelets, of diamonds (rather off- 
color) buried in heavy hoops of Guinea-gold—beside 
the warerooms of Starr & Marovs, at 22 John Street 
(up stairs), th both startling and 
instructive. It would be like passing from the sombre 


e contrast would be 


and clumsy masses of such a building as the New York 
Tombs, or from the graceless quadrans ries of her Bri- 
tannic Majesty's dist smal palace of St. James, to the 
fairy-like traceries and mouldings of that Moham- 
medan miracle the “Taj” of Agra, or to the delicate 
fretwork and the storied emblazonry of Giotto’s peer- 


lesa campanile at Florence, of which Charles V. used 
to say that it “ ought to be 


resent age 


put under glass.” 

2d with being sordid above 
yted more than they to the 
worship of Mammon. But here,in the very metals 


is charge 


all its predecessors, and dev« 





which Milton makes the base angel worship more 


than “aught divine or holy else,” our age refutes th« 
charge. By the application of taste and skill to the 

smith’s art, its products to-day have acquired a 
jui ndent of, and superior to, th 

e of their avoirdupois; 

w York may corm 
of Stare & Mancvs, 





and the shortest purse in 
imand to-day, at these warerooms 


jewels, plate, objects of “‘ bigotry 


and virtne, 
ongest puree in New York could not have secured a 


quarter of a century ago,—[Com.] 


as Mrs. Mall: aprop calls them, such as the 


Gacorne, choking, disagreeable feeling of 
loose bristles in the mouth entirely avoided by 
the use of Crown Tooth Brushes; the bristles 
are securely fastened in by a new process, and 
are warranted not to fall out or break off while 
using. very variety of pattern and hardness 
of bristle. For sale by all druggists. —[ Com. ] 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


The St. James Hotel, 


Cor. 26th St. and Broadway, 
Is now open on the European Plan. The Hotel has 
been thoroughly renovated, repainted, and refurnished 
in the most comfortable and elaborate manner. 


_C.'T, JONES & NORTON, 


TEN QUARTS OF FINE INK 


FROM THE 


MAGIC INKSTAND 


Without refilling. Size 2x3 inches. 
Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
The fluid is in all colors. Sent by 

mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

R. C. ROOT, ANTHONY, & CO., 

62 Liberty St., New York. 
ta Send for Cire ule ar. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


Freck.es, anp Tan, ask your druggist for PERRY j 

MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, which is harmless, 

and in every case infallible; or, for his Improved Com- 

EpONE and Pimepce Remepy, the great Skin Menor 

for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms, Consult 
B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 

49 Bond St., New York. 





a FF amous 


VITALIZING 


TONIC 


That will rapidly and permanently restore and increase 
your Strength, Vitality, and Nervous Power and En- 
ergy, invigorate the Brain and Nervous System, stim- 
ulate and restore the Appetite, promote refreshing 
Sleep, and BUILD UP, INVIGORATE, and VITAL 
IZE the entire system, 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


Of Lime and Soda. 


This famous TONIC is invaluable to CONSUMP- 
TIVES, who, above all things else, need STRENGTH 
—the CONSUMPTIVES greatest need—STRENGTH 
to take exercise; STRENGTH to create a vigorons 
appetite; and STRENGTH to digest the food eaten. 
Besides, it restores and maintains the animal heat of 
the body, thereby overcoming liability to take cold 

Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 

WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
Sold by all druggists. 86 John St., New York. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and aeeeete mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they neve 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safe ‘ly packed, upon receipt 
of $2 00 (Two), by 

ALVAN 'L, LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St,, Boston, 
Special price to dealers, 


POULTNEY, TRIMBLE, & CO, 


IMPORTERS 


BREECH & MUZZLE LOADING 


Guns, 


Shooting Tackle, ° 


Stock Unsurpassed. Quality Guaranteed. 
PRICES LOW, T0 SUIT THE TIMES. 
Send for Descriptive Price-List. 
No. 200 West Baltimore St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
» FIELD, Opera, Marine, Tour- 


ist’s, and general out-door day and 
night Double Perspective Glasses, of ex- 
traordinary power and wide field of ob- 
servation, Ey 2ases and Spectacles to strengthen 
and improve th ght, without the distressing effect of 
frequent changes. Catalogue sent by inclosing sts amp. 
sk MMONS, Oc ulist’s Optician, 687 Broadw ay, N. 


GORHAM’S SILVEK 






















Boys 
ss MARKER, for Linen, Cards, Envel- 
are wild opes, &e. ent all complete with case 


of type for 31.00 a 


It is beauti- 





u 


Ld Ry mail #1. 1s 


Riles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 


of ev + kind Send stam » for Tilustrate | Price-List to 


Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


es al’ Mecrschaums. 





1 holders cut to order, 





paired, and Boiled. 27 John Se. 9 
and 1109 Broadw ay, N. W. 


Send for circular. . O. Box 5009, 


How to Learn it. Send 
st » for circular to SAMUEL 
RW ELLS, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 


| Phre nology, 
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Crown Perfumes: 


ASK FOR THE NEW ODORS, 
*BUTTERFLY ORCHIS. 
*CROWN BOUQUET. 
*HAWTHORN BLOOM. 
*HIGH-LIFE BOUQUET. 
*MEADOW QUEEN. 
*TANGLEWOOD BOUQUET. 
*MATHIOLA. 
*WILD FLOWERS OF INDIA. 


SAMPLES OF NEW ODORS OPEN FOR TRIAL. 























a 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN 
FINE TOILET ARTICLES, 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
SOLE IMPORTERS, 
Nos. 478 ¢ & 480 Broadway, New York. 


Imitation Silver Watches. 


American Style, 8 oz., $18; 6 oz., 
$15; 5 oz., $15; 402.) $12; 3 oz., $10: 
Chains to mate h, $2, $3, $ $4 and $5 
each. Send Stamp for Illustrated 
Circular. Order my’ at once, and you 
getone free. No Agents. Sent by 
ee? F:xpress, C.0.D. COLLINS META 
ha WATCH FACTORY, 335 Broadway, 


Ne w) Ye rk. 30x 3696. Send Postal Orders and we will 
ser ror free. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER, 1874. 


CONTENTS : 
THE EMIGRANT’S STORY. By J. T. Tzownzzrmer. 
With Eight Illustrations, 
DECORATIVE ART AND ARCHITECTURE IN 
ENGLAND.—(First Paper.) By Monovurr D. 


Conway. 
With Twelve Illustrations. 
AN OLD TOWN BY THE SEA. 
With Twenty-three Illustrations. 
HUNTSMEN OF THE SEA. 
With Eight Illustrations. 
THE TWO ANCHORS. By R. H. Sropparp. 
With an Illustration. 
THE ISLES OF SHOALS. 
With Fifteen Illustrations, 
RAPE OF THE GAMP. 
Cuarrter V. Dust to Dust.—VI. Disaffection.—VII. 
The Rape of the Gamp.—VIIL. Cross-Purposes. 
With Two Illustrations by Frepertoxs. 
SOME TALKS OF AN ASTRONOMER. —(First Pa- 
per.) By Prof. Simon Newooms 
With Eleven Illustrations, 
AUNT JULIE. 
PON D-LILIES. 
THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE.— 
(Twelfth Paper.) By Emitio Casterag. 
VENUS.—A Brocraruicat Sxetou. 
THE GOLDEN CITY. 
MY BOOKS. By Joun G. Saxz. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 








By T. B. ALprica. 


By Joun W. Cuapwick. 





Harren’s Macaztye for OctoL2r offers unusual at- 
tractions to every class of readers. Among these 
are: 

A popular and splendidly-illustrated Poem by J. T. 
TROWBRIDGE ; 

*, ae firet of an admirable series of illustrated pa- 
pers, by Monoure D. Conway, on “ Decorative Art 
and Architecture” in England ; 

A graceful and picturesque paper, by T. B. Atyuicn, 
on Portsmouth, profusely and beautifully illustrated ; 

A thrilling chapter of American whaling adventure, 
with effective illustrations ; 

A magnificently-illustrated paper on the Isles of 
Shoals ; 

A popular article on Astronomy (illustrated), by 
Professor Simon Newooms, of the United States Ob- 
servatory at Washington ; 

The continuation of “* Rape of the Gamp,” a thrill- 
ing serial story, illustrated by Freprnicks ; 

An illustrated Poem by R. H. Stopparn; 

The resumption of Senor Cast«iar's brilliant series 
of papers on the Republican Movement in Europe ; 

Three short stories of unusual power; 

Poems by Joun G. Saxe and Marearet E. Sanasrer; 
and 

Five Editorial Departmerts, full of entertaining and 
instructive reading on their various topics—social, 
literary, scientific, historical, and humorous. 


on 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


One Cory or rrruxn ror One Year, $4 00, Postace 


Preparp. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEERLY, o 
HARPER'S I Anes wi it for one year to any 
S } l States, POSTAGE PRE- 
PAID, on ree tof Four Dollars by the Publishers. 


Harrrr's Magazine, Harper's Weekvy, and Harper's 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00; | 
postage pavable by the Subscriber at the office | 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE TOLL-GATE! * Prize Picture sent free! An in 


owt m! $0 objects to ind! | 
Address, with stamp, B. ABBEY, Burra. » me j 





ANOTHER . CHANCE ! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF XY. 


POSTPONED TO 
November 30th, 1874. 
DRAWING CERTAIN AT THAT DATE, 
LIST OF GIFTS. 





One Grand Cash Gift............ $250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift ............ 100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 75,000 


One Grand Cash Gift........ 50,000 
One Grand Cash Gift.. 25,000 
5 Cash Gifts, $20, 000 each 100,000 

10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each 140,000 

15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each I 50,000 

20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each 100,000 

25 CashGifts, 4,000 each 100,000 

30 Cash Gifts, 3,000 each 90,000 

50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each 100,000 

100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each 100,060 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100each 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each 950,000 


Grand Total 20,000Gifts all cash 2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 


ND TG oc ccesccccscccccccces 850 00 
BE ere 25 00 
Tenth, or each Coupon... 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for........ 500 00 
ee SY GI csc scecccccacees 1,000 00 


For Tickets or information, 
Address 
THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky., 
Or THOS, H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broadway, New York, 
Lovejoy’s New Style ee ik 
GLASS CUTTER ; 
AND PUTTY KNIFE 
Cuts glass better than a dia- 
1nd. Everybody should have 
one. Any child can use it 
Sent to your address on receipt 
of 50 cents and stamp by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY PS 
229 Washington St., » ij 
Boston, - - - Mass.™ 


GEO. W. READ & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
All Kinds of Hard- Woods, in 


Logs, Plank, Boards, & Veneers, 


186 to 200 Lewis St., foot 5th & 6th Sts., E. R.,N. Y. 
Attention is especially invited to our stock of Frenc! 
Walnut, and Ash Burls, Bird’s-Eye and Curly Ma; 
Satinwood, Tulip, and Rosewood; also, Seasoned M 
hogany, Walnut, White, Spanish, and Red Cedar, and 
White Holly. &@~ Orders by mail have prompt i 
careful attention. Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 





Established 1855. 





TRADE MARK PATENTED. 


The best and cheapest Paint in the 
world for tron, Tin or Wood, For sale by 
the Trade everywhere. PRINCE’S METALLIC 
PAINT CO., Manufacturers, 96 Cedar St., New Yor! 

CAUTION ,— Purchasers and onsumers are cau 
tioned againet imitations of our MeTaLiic Paint. 
All genuine PRINCE'S MET ALLIC PAINT will 
bear our name and trade mark on each and every 
package. Send fora circular. 





*** With this truc ack one man 
can do the work of 6 men, h 
less liability to injure the piar 
It is adapted to moving a piano 
on the level,upand down stairs, 
and in and out of wagons. * * * 
Geo, Q. Day put an ordinary pi- 
ano onthistruck and up the Oy; 
era House stairs(30 steps)a 
and weighs only 129 Ibs. —Fw 
— Vt.) Daily Herald, Aug. 6 
Irders and terms to Agents, 
&e. ‘Address FRENCH % CO., Davenport, Iowa. 


$15, 00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; ' 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, 
sale; with Flask, Pouch, and Wad-cutter, for $15. ¢ 
be sent C. O. D. with privilege to examine before } t 
bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON, 

Gun baton 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 








PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 


f LASS “VISITING Be, Paver: 
C A RDS ! Your Name bea ; nn 


doz. for 50¢. postpaid ; 3 doz.$1. Must have Agents er 
where, Outfits 25c. Samples 3c. F.K. Smith, Banger, M 


STEWART'S 





“| NIMSA TOR 


220 & 222 WEST 23° ST: NY. 





-(, HARDY FLOWERING 
50 


BULBS! D0 BBs tour No.4 colle 
BULBS! |Scxp maies, © ected Cat 


BULBS! SPOONER, Boston, ? Tal H. 











be | $ ee 
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ROGERS’ 
STATUARY, 


FOR HOUSE AND LAWN, 


2 Inclose 10 cents for Catalogu 
4 and prints, to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Fe ca | 
$100,000 GIVEN AWAY! 


NO POSTPONEMENT! 
Grand Musical Jubilee 
AT SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
Thureday, Neve mober — 1874. 

d is W r parti ulars address 


. HAT TI NBAC H & ©0., Sioux r ity, Lowa. 





CONT AINS 1 it cl brass slphe- 


stencil k. and 


boxes, barre!s, bag 
packages for igh me 
show-car 


sid for $1.60. _ 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


e Patterns are Grapenp vo Frr any Fieune, and 





reatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
moat inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
each Pattern. The 
8 by ing a tape a 
ss argest part of the shoulder 
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Vol. V. 
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( ' ©@ 


( i Drawers . . 
Y'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
RT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 








f 2 ve . 25 
G LEMAN’S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
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( ; “ 27 
I +HLAND SUIT (fort from 2to6 yearsold) “ 39 
j QUE Cire n Cape, Open-front Over- 
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WATER-PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 

r * oO 
GIUT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS “ 50 
BOY'S WARDROI Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
, Kine P i ns, 1 Knick 
y from 4 to 9 years old - = 
Vol. VIT 
y I'S WARDROBE, Sack Over t, Dou- 
Bre ed Euglish Walk Coat, Double- 
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f 3 to 15 years old “ 4 
i BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 
\ I SKIRT =F 
I KI TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 
IT ‘ soe © 18 
‘RI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
1 el K Skirt oe” 
MEDICIS SACQU E, with Demi Over-skirt and 
l t - 
| QU \ n Fr 0 
I Walk t - 2 
MI LO I VAI SUIT 1 
DY'S RIDING HABIT (I Basque 
= 
J Aj 1 Dem 
( ASOT! Ay Front O ek 
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BACK /EMI-TRAINED SKIRT “ 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
LADIES, SAVE YOUR DRESSES! | 


By Using” * SHITH’S INSTANT DRESS ELEVATOR.” 

It loops the dress in the E.atest Style, Itchanges the “train” into 
a“ straight front” walking dress in ome second, and back again as 
quickly Can be changed from one dress to another in two minutes 

* They give perfect satisfaction ” is the verdict of all who try them 
They save many times their cost in one dress. This * Elevator” is 
the only one that will let the dress down afler being elevated. 

Beware oft MITATIONS, as they are WOKSE than WORTHLESS! 
CAUTION. See that each is stamped * Smith’s Instant Dress Elevator.” 
Price 45 cents each, MAILED FREE. Wholesale, 830 per gross. 
GREAT OFFER.—TW0O “ Elevators” will be given FREE as a Premium 
to those who Subscribe for * SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BAZAAR” 
one year, sending One Dollar and Ten Cents. Best and cheapest Fashion 
Book in the world. Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. Address 


P. 0 Box 5055. A. BURDETTE SMITH, 914 Broadway, N. Y. 





Copyright secured. 
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Hussey’s National Cottage 


SPECIAL — 





‘Architecture. 
New & Original Designs, W 
S« Dra * and Deta 
HARPER’ ereitgins and Got ea pe 


AND WOODWARD'S ) 1.00" Womsssi Duss ss 


TATI) | NATIONAL | rin Eoimated Twas 
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LED |, _ MONCKTON’S § NATIONAL | six Downs 
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STAIRBUILDER. } postpe 


THE Vm 
— MONCKTON’S NATIONAL } six p 


A CHANCE TO SAVE MONEY, | CARPENTER and JOINERS 


Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, N.Y, 


<= Either or all of Harrer & Brot Per 
icals, WEEKLY, BAZAR, or MONTHLY, 
be sent with the WEEKLY and SEMI-WEEKLY NEW 


Bet TER ENGINE 
OWES nit Bl) ¢ ( 
GINI VE} ( si} 
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I ER and EN¢ 
YORK TRIBUNE for one year at the fol t urcoal Ir ‘ 
ly reduced rates: Eco 
Weekty Tarsvne, with Weexry, Bazan, or 


MonTHLY .... $5 $6 


‘ \ ‘ 
} y LY § ; A , a 
Weekry Tereune, with Weexry and Bazar 8 3 Horse-Power, . . $251 50 





Weex.y Tarscng, with Weex.y and Montu- +128 « pe * 908 60 
OP ésnedsosss sd g 10 i - icles . 
Wasazy Tame, with Bazanand Montury 8 10 * FOOS & JAYNE,109 LibertyS \ 


Week.y Trisvune, with Wee«vy, Bazar, and 





. p ANTES. BOOK AGENTS 
MONTHLY ........ 11 l4 im @ . j 
— ’ } lh 
NOTE.—tThe Sem-Werxry Trincne, instead of . 
the Weexty Trtsune, wil] be sent with either of ‘ - . 
Harrer’s Pextopicans on receipt of One Dollar - . alien , 
additional to the above rates. hest portar I { pa 
gm” Address all orders and remittances, Ucwars address 7 A ! . 


THE TRIBUNE, $00 esse ee eee 


NEW YORK. 
BIBLE Enc YCLOPEDIA. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, | sizs,2 ete ge 
CROCUS, LES, . ree sere Hakone 


whole — ‘= oligh us iterature. 


On Potter's Complete 


and all other af - . 
mw itu jar, JOUN E. POTTER & CO. Publishers, Pl 
Bulb Glasses, Fan y Flower- = ——s . : 
Pots, Fern Cases ms 4 Printing OMece for $15.00! 
» + 7 
Winter- Flowering Plants. Le ng A founts of type » 


sary a= rin the bh asi ad. I 
*PRICES MODERATE C9500 A ‘YEAR 
HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadciphia, Pa, COMBINATION PROSPECTUS. 
WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS, '" BEST THING EVER TRIED. 
SQUARE AND UPRIGHT, ‘ri..‘towem elastic, | "ca" ™ mone county. A 


the tone powerful, pure ani even thre 
entire scale, yc mellow and sweet, 


WATERS’ Concerto ORGANS — 
can not be excelled in tone or beauty; they defy ix | 
competition, The Concerto Stop i fine 





De scriptive Catalogue ma led to all ap mts rr 


Imitation of the Human Voice. . A Cw |} 
All are warranted fr 6 years. PRICES , a : 

EXTREMELY LOW /forcash «rs part cash, . . ai» CO. H gp 

ant balance monthly quarterly pay- . , 

ments. Second-hand instruments take n All the RE 

in exchange for new; also, for sale a 1 TOoITy 0 f Chr « Pena. Stat 

bargains, AGENTS WANTE D in every (Ve ) BOL. ‘ W e } ant 

County in the U.S. A libe ng dine ount : "een | & ¢ Philad LP 

Teachers, Ministers, Ch 8, Sch fl. 






lustrated Catalogues me 
HOKACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, Ne w York. P.0. Box 3567. 


AGENTS WANTED! DIPLOMA AWARDED 
THOLMAN'S DIOTORIAL BIBLES 
{ ( 


, 1300 Bllustrations. Addres 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. LOee anman OG, ee kin 
One copy of either will be aent for one year, POSTAGE 


PREPAID, to any Subacriber in the United Statea, \{ ALL ST. Stock Speculations f 
on rece ptr ur A. lara by the Publishers \\ 1 ° } 
Hacres's Macas me, Haw 8 W rexry, and Harerr’s I ‘ 
Bazar, for , £10 Of y two for $7 . ‘ , 
postage pay ‘ :~ the Subscribe at the office 
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An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wr ¥, oF S7Y 00 E C H W E E K. we rte 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five - Nanted 
Suusonisers at $4 00 each, in 4 remittance Niz ‘ ' 
Copies for $20 00, without t extra « py: postage . hile A r . ‘ 
at the offices whe rere : ; raNrTE 4 f either D 
The Postage within the United States is for the | VV + 
Macazine 24 cents a year, f } W res I AR ‘ ; ‘ ‘ » V , 
ter vy. at the fi € arb r ‘ ‘ 
+ Domin f Canada y | ASELL SEMINARY row Y 
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> ~~ AW toM 
wit! Num ~~! A =e Ny I , . 
In remitting by r | iMice ¢ ‘ I f ° PREE. P ¢ CKI - ‘ me aa 7 
payable to the o f Hane £1 re f . . 
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atte ie ~oh Money 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Y 
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S } 
r t { \y Ess « HAPPFPEE’S French and English 
to the American publi Rare chance ! 4. for ¥ Ml a. O4 
Address B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Bost ( i M 
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MOTLEY'S JOHN OF BARNEVELD 
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View of the I 
Move | y V 


SCHWEINFURTH'S HEART OF AFRICA 
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STANLEY'S COOM4 if AND MAGDALA 
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PRIME'S UNDER THE TREES | 


TALMAGE'’S OLD WELLS DUG OUT ‘ 


NORDHOFF'S NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


THE NEW NOVELS 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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SoutHern Rener. ‘Come on, boys! 
only a Military Scarecrow, after all.” 


Old Grant's bluster about our killing 
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Bradley, Pray, & Co 


Manufacturers 


OF 


CARRIAGES 


AND 


ROAD 
WAGONS 


BEST QUALITY. 
Warerooms: 
558 BROADWAY. 


WRITE To THE TRAVELERS IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, at Hartford, Conn., or 
apply toany Agent, fora Lifeor General Accident Policy. 


THE POCKET 80 
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JUST THE TOY YOUR CHILDREN WANT. 


Soap and water contained in a tight receptacle attached to the pipe. 


Bubbles blown without refilling. 


P. 0. Box 5712. 
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Read this Twice. 


Waltham Watches. 


These celebrated Watches have been greatly im- 
proved during the present year, and several new sizes 
added to the list. The stem-winding and setting at- 
tachment can now be had with any grade or size, 
and all the old-established grades of key-winders are 
also made as before. Any one who contemplates 
buying a watch, either now or in the future, should 
send for our new Descriptive Price-List, which is now 
ready AND SENT FREE, This describes all 
the Watches, large and small, Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s, 
Gold and Silver, with prices of each, and contains 
besides information in relation to watches useful to 
every one. It also explains in full our plan of send- 
ing single Waltham Watches at low prices to an 
place in the Union by mail or express, with the bill 
to collect on delivery—with privilege to the purchaser 
to open the package and examine the watch before 
paying, and with no obligation to take it unless en- 
tirely satisfactory. Thousands have obtained gen- 
uine Waltham Watches from us in this way, and all 
have received full value for their money. A large as- 
sortment of extra heavy cases for the Pacific trade al- 
ways on hand. Every one should send for a Price- 
List, as the farther you live from New York the more 
advantage it is to deal with us. When you write 
please mention that advertisement was seen in Har- 
ven’s Weekxiy. Address 


HOWARD & CO., No. 222 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


tar Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md, 


Asbestos Materials, 


Asbestos Roofing, Paints, Cements, Roof Coating, 
Sheathing, &c. H.W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y., 
Established 18538. Patentee and Sole Manufacturer. 











AP BUBBLE TOY. 
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No dish of suds to overturn 


Cr 3200 


52 Sold by all Toy Dealers, or mailed postpaid for Fifty Cents by 


S. B. BLISS, General Agent, 34 Barclay Street, New York. 


(irand, Square, & Upright PIANOS, 


New York House, No. 112 Fifth Ave. 


WM. KNABE & CO., BALTIMORE and 


NEW YORK, 





WEEKLY. 


“The leaves were for the healing of the 
nations.” 


A VALUABLE 


MEDICINAL HERB. 


BY 
R. V. PIERCE, M.D., 


OF THE WORLD'S DISPENSARY, BUFFALO, N, Y. 





Smart-WeeEb, sometimes called Water-Pep- 
per, but known by Botanists as Polygonum Punc- 
tatum, is a well-known, very common, and mod- 
est little plant found growing in ditches, low 
grounds, among rubbish, and about brooks and 
water-courses, flowering in August and Septem- 
ber. In many sections of this country it is a 
deservedly highly-esteemed family remedy. The 
Indians also make great use of this plant for the 
cure of various diseases. But neither the Indians 
nor the whites learned one-tenth of the value of 
this modest little weed, as they had no method 
of extracting its virtues without the application 
of heat, which destroys most of its properties, 
and usually made a tea from the dried herb, that 
had been kept on hand for a long time, until it 
had lost most of its medical properties. No edu- 
cated chemist had ever tried to make an analysis 
of the plant and produce an extract from it upon 
scientific principles, by a cold process, until I, 
having become convinced of the wonderful med- 
ical virtues of this little weed, investigated its 
properties and made an extract from the fresh 
herb, by a cold process—using no heat at all, but 
bringing out its juices, oils, and volatile proper- 
ties complete and unimpaired. If this remedy 
had heretofore been valuable, when prepared in 
the most crude manner, from the long dried herb 
and by the application of heat, that destroyed so 
much of its virtues, I reasoned that it must, 
when properly prepared, by a cold process, and 
from the freshly-dried herb, prove a wonderfully 
efficacious and. potent remedy for human suffer- 
ing. And I can assure the people, upon my 
honor, as a professional man, that in its use, 
since thus preparing it, my most sanguine ex- 
pectations have been more than realized. I have 
found it to contain medicinal properties which 
steeping in water could not bring out at all, as 
they are resinous principles. With my Extract, 
containing all these medical properties unim- 
paired, | have been enabled to produce most as- 
tonishing remedial effects. By much study, a 
large experience in prescribing this and other 
medicines, and very close observation, I have 
been enabled to compound and combine wjth the 
simple Extract of Smart-Weed extracts of other 
medicinal herbs and roots, that greatly improve 
its power and usefulness, both as an internal and 
external remedy; besides, they so flavor and 
modify it as to remove its pungent, smarty taste, 
and render it a pleasant remedy for both adults 
and children. The greatest difficulty that I ex- 
perience in the way of introducing this most 
valuable remedy to the public, is the fact that 
Smart-Weed is such a common and unpretend- 
ing looking little herb that people are apt to 
think that it can not possess any great or valu- 
able medical properties. Had I prepared my 
Extract of Smart-Weed, put it up and labeled 
it with some great name, and told the people 
that the herbs of which it was composed were 
collected in Africa by the Arabs, carried across 
the Saharah Desert on the backs of camels, and 
brought across the Atlantic Ocean for my special 
use, and that its ingredients were therefore very 
expensive, I have no doubt that some would have 
been thereby inspired with greater confidence in 
it. But I prefer to deal honestly with the people, 
and tell them that the chief ingredient of my 
Compound Extract is the modest little plant 
seen growing by the roadside, in all parts of 
North America, and known ‘as Smart-Weed. I 
believe that God has caused to grow, in each 
climate and region, those medicinal plants best 
calculated for the cure of the diseases that pre- 
vail in the section of country where those plants 
are found—that ‘‘the leaves were for the healing 
of the nations,” and that the fewer far-fetched 
remedies we employ the better, if we would 
thoroughly investigate and understand those we 
have at home. So far as Smart-Weed has been 
employed by the raedical profession, it has won 
golden opinions, notwithstanding the fact that 
heretofore they have had only a very imperfect 
preparation of it to use, owing to heat being al- 
ways employed in extracting its properties. <A 
celebrated medical author says: ‘‘A friend of 
ours had an only child dangerously ill with Sum- 
mer Complaint. He had employed a great va- 
riety of the usual means for relief, but all ap- 
peared unavailing. ‘The child was finally given 
Smart-Weed, and it was entirely successful. It 
arrested the vomiting and purging in a short 
time, and without the aid of other medicine en- 
tirely restored the little patient.” As a remedy 


for Dysentery (or Bloody Flux) I have never | 


seen my Extract of Smart-Weed equaled, yet I 
have used all the most modern and approved 
medicines usually employed in that disease. 
The Smart-Weed is rendered still more effica- 
cious in all Bowel Complaints, Cramps, and 
Pains in the Stomach, by reason of the Jamaica 
Ginger, which, with other valuable ingredients, 
is compounded with the Smart-Weed in making 
my Extract—hence the name Compound Extract 
of Smart-Weed. 
dients not only add greatly to the value of the 
Smart-Weed as a remedy for internal adminis 
tration, and render it more pleasant to take by 
imparting an agreeable flavor to it, but also en- 
hance its value as an external application. In 
all cases of Diarrhoea, whether acute or chronic, 
in young or old, as well as in Cholera and Chol- 
era Infantum, the symptoms of which are severe 
vomiting and purging, feeble pulse, with cold or 
clammy skin, my Extract of Smart-Weed will 


The Ginger and other ingre- | 
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give almost immediate relief, and speedily effect 
acure. All authors writing upon Smart-Weed 
speak particularly about a dose of it producing a 
warmth and peculiar tingling sensation through- 
out the system. ‘This is especially the case when 
my Extract is given and indicates a perfect arous- 
ing of the whole system, as if from inaction and 
sleep, and resembles a shock of electricity, only 
that it is more lasting in effect. The whole sys- 
tem and its various functions are aroused to per- 
form their norma! functions by its electrical ef- 
fect upon the nervous system. Hence, too, its 
great and masterly control ower Rheumatic and 
Neuralgic Affections, for which it is particularly 
advised by medical authors, and in which it has 
performed remarkable cures. It should be used 
| in these cases both externally and internally, 
Being a great Diaphoretic, or Sweating Medicine, 
| aids greatly in relieving pain, but, independently 
of that, it possesses great anodyne or soothing 

properties, that render it far ahead of any ‘‘ Pain 
Killer,” (so called), ‘Instant Relief,” ‘*Golden 
Relief,” or any other pain remedy that has ever 
been offered to the public. Besides, it is perfect- 
ly harmless, which is not the case with many of 
the preparations patented and put up for sale by 
Quacks, ‘‘Indian Doctors,” and those knowing 
nothing of the delicate and intricate structure of 
the human system, nor the action of medicines 
upon it. My Extract of Smart-Weed is not a 
secret Patent Medicine, no patent having been 
asked for or obtained upon it, and its ingredients 
are no secret—all that I claim is that, as an 
educated and skilled analytical and practical 
Chemist, I have devised a superior process for 
bringing out and obtaining the most valuable 
properties of the plants from which my Com- 
pound Extract is made. ‘This I have done only 
after great expense in erecting machinery for 
grinding, pressing, and percolating. I wish 
particularly to call public attention to my Ex- 
tract of Smart-Weed as a remedy for all Colds, 
Febrile and Inflammatory Attacks. Nor can [| 
too highly extol it as a remedy for Inflammation 
of the Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, and to 
break up the cold stage of Fever and Ague, or 
Chills and Fever. 

As an external application, it is a perfect 
Panacea, if there ever was one. No family can 
afford to be one day without it in the house. 
Besides, it is equally as good for the horse as 
for man. It subdues inflammation of ali kinds. 
Used as a gargle and applied freely externally 
to the throat, it is a sovereign remedy in Diph- 
theria and Quinsy or Inflammation of the Ton 
sil Glands. ‘To all Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, 
Burns, Bee Stings, Insect and Snake Bites, 
Frost Bites, Chilblains, Caked Breast, Swollen 
Glands, Rheumatism, and, in short, to any and 
all ailments, whether afflicting man or beast, re- 
quiring a direct external application, either to 
allay inflammation or soothe pain, or both, Ex 
tract of Smart-Weed can not be excelled. I do 
not extol this medicine as a cure-all, nor is it 
necessary to mention all the diseases wherein it 
will be found to effect cures, as I have said 
enough to indicate its properties, and the in 
telligent will at once see wherein its use may 
properly be extended. Recollect, it is sold under 
a positive guarantee. If, after using two-thirds 
| of the contents of the bottle, you are not satis- 
fied with it, return the bottle to me and you 
money will be promptly refunded. Allow me 
to say, in conclusion, that my Compound Ex 
tract of Smart-Weed is a safe remedy in all 
cases, which can not be said of many medicines 
put up for sale to the people. So harmless is it 
that it may be given in small doses of five to ten 
drops in milk to infants for Colic, and will be 
far more effective and much safer than any 
**Soothing Syrup” or ‘‘Cordial” ever put up, 
and will not injure the child as they do. My Ex 
tract of Smart-Weed is now sold by most drug 
| gists, both in this and many foreign countries. 


DR. PIERCE’S 
NEW WORK, 


THE 
COMMON -SENSE 


MEDICAL ADVISER, 


IN PLAIN ENGLISH, 
ALL PEOPLE; 


MEDICINE SIMPLIFIED, 


| To be a book of from SEVEN TO NINE 
HUNDRED large pages, strongly bound in 
cloth, and profusely illustrated with numerous 
| original wood engravings, and with a fine stecl 
portrait of the author, is now in course of pre] 

aration for the press, and will be issued in a 
few months. It will be the cheapest Med 
ical Book ever published, costing only 
$1 50, postpaid, and to all those who send in 
their subscriptions NOW, it will be sent, post- 
paid, as soon as out for #1 00, which scarcely 
covers the cost of publication. Recollect, you 
must enclose your subscription to the author 
| IMMEDIATELY if you desire to procure it at the 
| reduced price. It will be the most practical, 
comprehensive, and plainly-written Family Do 

tor Book ever published, containing important 











FOR 





information nowhere else to be found, for the 
young and old, male and female, single and 
married Published by the author, a1 d sold 


All money sent in 
registered letters will be at my risk. Address, 


| 
| R. V. PIERCE, M_D., 
World's Dispensary, Buffalo, N.Y 


only by direct subscription. 
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THE ARTIST ON STONE. 

Ovr beautiful double-page illustration repre- 
sents a scene quite common to the streets of 
London. A strolling ‘‘ artist” with a certain 

everness for off-hand drawing 
seeking the most favorablk 
v the crowds Here he 
, and taking out | cl 
subject uy 
vernent his he d 
uired in the const 
lrawings are 
colors, en ill matched, to be sure 
inappropriate to the subject, but sometim 
admirable fitness a wonderful effect. 
subject chosen for illustration is generally that 
upon which the gossip of the day turns. In th 
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Py (TULA 
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picture before us the artist seems to have cl 
the Shah, who was then the lion of the 
He is just putting on the finishing touch 
vhat seems to be a very indifferent lik 
the Persian monarch. But the spec 
pleased—at least there is no ind 
contrary and the effort satisfie 
artist cares but little for the opinior 
el Sometimes for variety’s sake he w 
the portrait ne of the by-star 

rweceeds in working up a fa 

Imed with applause 


t in the 


giance at nh wi 1 é 
sketches shows that his object is not so mu 


win applause as it is to get shillings, and wher 


the weather is fair and the times easy, he 
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IN TOW. 
[ue small boat in tow of the river steamer is 
a familial ght to those 
ter, and to the spectator it seems a very safe and 
make fast and ride in the wake 
So it is to the experienced 


who go daily on the wa 


matter to 
of the large vessel. 
hand; but let any ordinary landsman undertake 
it, and ten to one that he will 
capsize his boat and give himself a good ducking 
Any one can hitch on while the 
steamer is lying quietly at the dock, but to do so 
while she is in motion is quite another matter. 
To know just what to do, and how and when to 
do it, are highly important points not easily learn 
ed. To jump on the passing railroad train is 
hardly more difficult, and certainly not more 
perilous, ‘The illustration on this page, made 
from a drawing by Antuur Horxrns, presents a 
lively view of an incident at sea, where the dan 


easy 


the chances are 


in the bargain. 


ger would seem to be even greater than on the 
comparatively quiet river, <A pilot having taken 
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when ‘“‘torn out of the earth” the root of the 
mandrake *‘ shrieks,” with results so terrible to 
the by-standers 


a ship well out of port, jumps into the small boat, 
which falls astern, and now he shouts the order 
to “let go” the line. ‘lhe little craft is evident 
ly manned by skillful sailors, who know their 
business, and who would laugh at our fears for | 
their safety. ‘The boat is built for the heavy 
waves, and though the ride may be a rough one, 
it is jolly fun to the stout-hearted inmates, who 
are used to the perils of the deep. | 


“That living mortals, hearing it, go mad.” 


Shakspeare, of « believed these 
things. He knew the difference as well as any 
man, and better by far than thousands of men, 
between fact and fiction. He simply accepted the 
superstitions and the folk-lore that were current 
in his day for what they might bé worth, and left 
meee a —— ee et y it to his readers to separate the veritable from 
THE SHAKSPEAREAN GARDEN. | the fabulous. So inl he paid them the most 
allusions made by Shakspeare |. graceful compliment that an author can render, 
which is to assume that his reader is sufficiently 


ourse, never 


Many of the 
to plants and their products involve or seem to | 
acknowledge the superstitions and credulities of | intelligent to distinguish at all times between the 
former ages, especially as recorded in books. | mythic and the genuine, and so well read in the 
He tells us that fern seed has the power of ren- | literature of all past ages that he will recognize 
dering a person invisible; that the use of rose- | every allusion, and never need to be told which is 
mary quickens the memory; that the sudden legend and which is history. A man of liberal 
perishing of the bay-tree is ominous of evil; that | education and well-cultivated taste is at once dif- 
the use of fennel improves the sight; and that | ferentiated from the vulgar and the uninformed 
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by the ease with which he separates the poetic- 
al ornament from the prosaic warp and woof 
Shakspeare, more perhaps than any other man 
who ever lived, quickens our powers and apti 
tudes for so doing, not by precept, but by that 
sweet magic of 
sinks so much deeper than didactics; hence he 
becomes our tutor, though we may not think it 
as we go along, in every thing that makes int l- 
lect strong and beautiful. Where Shakspeare 
got all his information is amystery. Of the ex- 
tent and qualities of his education, convention 
ally so called, we have no exact and minute rec 
ords. It may reasonably be doubted if he was 
ever diligent at lessons. It is pleasanter, in 
truth, to think of him as a man who, from his 
youth upward, stood away and apart from mere 
book knowledge, since we then become more im 
pressed with his originality. Whatever he looked 
at he saw through it. With a man who can do 
this, book-learning, despite its value to the mass 
of mankind, is intrinsically of slight importance. 


secret influence which always 











IN TOW.—[{From a Drawtne By Artuur Hopkiss. ] 











